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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY’S 
SEPTEMBER BOOKS 











Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s THE MAN IN THE CASE 
A novel of mystery, of human devotion, and of simple romance. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Bliss Perry’s LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN 
A full biographical and critical study of the most unique personage in American literature. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s LIFE OF LELAND 


This account of Charles G. Leland (Hans Breitmann), with its abundance of anecdote, illustration, and per- 
sonal correspondence, tells the life of a scholar, humorist, soldier, and editor. An intensel Penal 
character and one of a famous group. Two volumes. lustrated. $5.00 net. Postage extra. 


Arthur Stanwood Pier’s HARDING OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
Those who have read “ The Boys of St. Timothy’s ” will welcome this second book which tells of the school- 
boy life in America. Harding is as typical of the sterling qualities of “ Young America,” as is Tom Brown 
on his native soil. Illustrated. $1.50, 


_Alice Prescott Smith’s MONTLIVET 
An exciting love story of the early trading days when French and English and the Indian tribes were 
in the struggle for supremacy. 1.50, 


Eliza Orne White’s A BORROWED SISTER 
A charming writer of stories for little children tells the sequel of “ An Only Child,” and what became of 
Jessie when her family went abroad. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Albert Stickney’s ORGANIZED DEMOCRACY 
The author of “ A True Republic ” and “ Democratic Government” offers some very suggestive and definite 
ideas of reform. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


Eva March Tappan’s AMERICAN HERO STORIES 


ween eget ee Ber Rode cary Ae rrp ler Jala oma Sk our children 
giving them a delightfully written series of tales of real adventure. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Whittier’s SNOW BOUND in new illustrated holiday form 
A beautifully illustrated and decorative edition of Snow Bound will be welcome to all who know this classic 
poem of nature. Boxed. $2.50. Postpaid. 


William Cowper’s JOHN GILPIN’S RIDE 


A reprint of this humorous poem, uniquely printed, with many curious and amusing wood-cut illustrations, 
_ the work of Robert Seaver, bound in boards with leather back and paper label. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
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BOB HAMPTON OF PLACER. By 
Randall Parrish. A Tale of Two Soldiers 
of the Seventh. The scenes of the latest 
novel by the author of “My Lady of the 
North,”’ etc., are laid in Dakota in the 
’70’s. The Custer Massacre furnishes the 
climax. Illustrated in color by Arthur I. 
Keller. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


RIDOLFO: THE COMING OF THE 
DAWN. By Edgerton R. Williams, Jr. 
A novel of remarkable power and historic 
interest, with the scenes laid in Italy dur- 
ing the 15th century. With illustrations 
in full color and cover design by Joseph C. 
Leyendecker. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE DAY’S JOURNEY. By Netta 
Syrett. A brilliant novel of present-day 
social life in England. With frontispiece 
by Karl Anderson. 12mo, $1.25. 


McDONALD OF OREGON: A TAte 
oF Two SHores. By Eva Emery Dye. A 
chronicle of the first Americans to visit 
Japan, later to act as interpreters to Perry. 
Illustrated by Walter J. Enright. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


WACOUSTA. By Major John Richardson. 
A Tale of the Pontiac Conspiracy. With 
illustrations by C. W. Jefferys. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
A new metrical version, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Roe. Illuminated 
boards, in slip case. Bound in vellum. 
Persian illumination. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
Uniform with Shirazi’s Life of Omar. 


THE RELIGION OF CHEERFUL- 
NESS. By Sara A. Hubbard. An essay, 
in attractive form, by the compiler of 
““ Catchwords of Cheer.” Novelty cover, 
boxed, 50 cents net. 


GEMS OF WISDOM. A compilation. By 
H. B. Metcalf. With frontispiece, and 
border decorations in color. Tall 16mo, 
novelty binding, $1.00 net. 


THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By 
Edgcumbe Staley. Historical, Industrial, 
and Political. With many illustrations. 
Tall royal 8vo, $5.00 net. 











HISTORY OF VENICE. By Pompeo 
Molmenti. Translated from the Italian 
by Horatio F. Brown, British Archivist in 
Venice, and author of “In and Around 
Venice.”’ Part I., Venice in the Middle 
Ages, two volumes, ready Fall of 1906; 
Part II., Venice in the Golden Age, two 
volumes, ready Spring of 1907; Part III., 
The Decadence of Venice, two volumes, 
ready Fall of 1907. Six Volumes, 8vo, 
with many illustrations. Sold only in two- 
vol. séctions. Per section, $5.00 net. 
Large-paper edition, per section, $10.00 net. 


ROMOLA. By George Eliot. An histori- 
cally illustrated edition. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Dr. Guido Biagi, 
librarian of the Laurentian Library, Flor- 
ence. With 160 illustrations. 2 volumes, 
12mo, in slip case, $3.00 net. 

Large-paper edition, on Italian hand-made paper, illustra- 
tions on Fapan paper. Vellum back, $7.50 net ; same in 
full vellum, $10.00 net. 

Uniform with McMahan's * Shelley in Italy,” etc. 


BYRON IN ITALY. By Anna Benneson 
McMahan. Edited, with introductions. 
With over 60 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 12mo, $1.40 net. 

Large-paper edition, on Italian hand-made paper, illustra- 
tions on Fapan paper. Vellum back, $3.75 net; same in 
full vellum, $5.00 net ; same, half calf or half morocco, gilt 
top, $7.50 net ; Florentine edition, $10.00 net. 

Uniform with McMahan's “ Shelley in Italy,” ete. 


THE TRUE STORY OF GEORGE 
ELIOT: With Especial Reference to 
““Adam Bede.”” By William Mottram. 
With 86 illustrations. $1.75 net. 


JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS: A Hanp- 
BOOK OF OLD JAPAN. By Richard Hil- 
dreth. In two volumes. A reprint, edited 
and revised, with notes and additions, by 
Ernest W. Clement, and Introduction by 
William Elliot Griffis. With maps and 100 
illustrations. 12mo, in slip case, $3.00 net. 
Uniform with Clement's * Handbook of Modern Fapan.” 


THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. 
Morris. A series of biographies of great 
Japanese statesmen and soldiers. With 
24 illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.00 net. 


KAKEMONO. By A. Herbage Edwards. A 
series of essays on Japanese life and charac- 
ter. With frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, $1.75 net. 
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LINCOLN’S 


PILOTS OF THE REPUBLIC. By 
Archer B. Hulbert. Sketches in popular 
style of the men who extended the fron- 
tiers of civilization in the West. With 
portraits, and drawings by Walter J. En- 
right. $1.50 net. 


GETTYSBURG- AD- 
DRESS. By Clark E. Carr. A comparative 
study, by an eye-witness, of the speeches 
by the President and by Edward Everett. 
Small 16mo, novelty binding, $1.00 net. 


‘A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE: Tue 


EXPECTATIONS OF AN OPTIMIST. By T. 
Baron Russell. Interesting prophecies of 
changed conditions. Crown 8vo, $1.50net. 


FOLK-LORE OF WOMEN. By T. F. 
Thiselton-Dyer. A series of essays on 
Woman’s Beauty ; Woman’s Dress ; Wo- 
man’s Eyes; Woman’s Goodness, etc. 
12mo, $1.50 net. 


THE STANDARD OPERAS. By George 
P. Upton. New revised (eighteenth) 
edition, from new plates. With over 75 
— of leading characters. 12mo, 

1.75. 


GOLDEN POEMS BY BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. Compiled 
by Francis F. Browne. New revised 
(ninth) edition, from new plates. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, in box, $1.50. 


LITERATURE OF LIBRARIES. Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Edited 
by John Cotton Dana, Librarian of the 
Newark Public Library, and Henry W. 
Kent, Assistant Secretary of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Six volumes, 
thin 18mo, boards. Per set, $12.00 net. 

Jean Baptiste CoTToNn pes HoussayeEs. 
Concerning the Duties and Qualifications 
of a Librarian. 

Joun (Duriz) Dury. 
Librarie-Keeper. 

Rev. James Kirkwoop. An Overture for 
founding and maintaining of Bibliothecks 
in every Paroch throughout this Kingdom. 

Justus Lipsius. De Bibliothecis Syntagma. 


Large-paper edition, $25.00 net. 
Both editions sold only in complete sets. 


The Reformed 


THE STAINED GLASS LADY. By 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade. Illustrated and 
decorated in color by Blanche Ostertag. 
A charming idyl which is not exactly a 
story for children, but for those who love 
children. The appearance of the book 
will be of rare beauty. Square 8vo, in 
box, $2.50. 


MEMORIES: A Story or GERMAN Love. 
By Max Miller. New Holiday edition. 
With new illustrations, decorations, and 
cover design, by Margaret and Helen M. 
Armstrong. Square 8vo, $2.50. 


Limited large-paper edition, hand illuminated, handsomely 
bound, boxed, $7.50 net. 


THE GOOD FAIRY AND THE BUN- 
NIES. By Allen Ayrault Green. A 
popular and original fairy story for all 
children, not for the few. With 11 full- 
page illustrations in full color, and 10 
chapter headings, by Frederick Richard- 
son. Oblong 4to, boards, $1.50. 


THE GOOSE GIRL: A Moruer’s Lap 
Book oF RHYMES AND PicTuREsS. By 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. A delightful volume 
of much originality. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


THE BABIES’ HYMNAL. By Marian 
Poole McFadden. A compilation of fa- 
vorite devotional songs for children. With 
decorations in tint by Abram Poole, Jr. 
Oblong 4to, boards, $1.25 net. 


OLD TALES RETOLD FOR YOUNG 
READERS. Selections from “‘ The Can- - 
terbury Tales ”’ and “ The Faerie Queen.”’ 
Decorated by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
and printed in three colors, novelty bind-. 
ing. Each, one volume, $1.00 net. 


LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE. Translated from the German by 
George P. ‘Upton. New titles: Barba- - 
rossa, William of Orange, Gudrun, The 
Nibelungs. Illustrated. Each, 60 cts. net. 


THE RENEWAL OF LIFE: How anp 
WHEN TO TELL THE STORY TO THE 
Younc. By Margaret W. Morley. Illus-__ 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. 
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The Awakening of Helena Richie 


By MARGARET DELAND 
Author of “Old Chester Tales,” “Dr. Lavendar’s People.” 


“A perfect book,” declares the Wew York Times. ‘“ Everybody is reading THE 
AWAKENING OF Hetena Ricure now. It is the novel of the Summer.” 






















“ As an achievement in letters this story of passion and folly, repentance and renun- 
ciation, deserves to be ranked among the chiefest samples of American imaginary 
writing.” — Philadelphia North American. 


“Such work as this is bound to endure, must endure,”’ says the Providence Journal. 
It shows how good American fiction can be. The story charms insistently from the 
first page, but presently it flashes out into a tremendous drama, catching the reader 
in its onward sweep and holding him enthralled to the end. 


Illustrations by WALTER APPLETON CLARK. Price, $1.50. 


Buchanan’s Wife 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of “Tommy Carteret,” “ The Island of Enchantment.” 





The heroine is a beautiful girl forced by her family to marry for money. Her 
husband, Buchanan, shortly disappears, and a year later a body is found that Beatrix 
allows to be identified as that of Buchanan, her husband. Her marriage with her 
early lover follows. 

A startling turn takes place and a strange series of events begins. The story 
remains poised over a situation dramatic and unique until the thrilling climax comes 
with a rush of surprise. A more dramatic story, with the outcome of a woman's 
fight for love held in breathless suspense, it would be difficult to imagine. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
——— LL 
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NAMES YOU KNOW 


Miriam Michelson Mary Dillon 
‘‘E. Nesbit” Rudyard Kipling 


Names that mean something, all of them. The season opens 

and will probably close with them, for each stands for 
exceptional work; more than ever fascinat- 
ing, and predestined “‘successful”’: 


Anthony Overman 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON, author of «In the Bishop's Carriage."* 


The story of a man with an over-developed conscience and a 
woman whose conscience had “a blind spot.”’ Illustrated in color 
by John Cecil Clay. Second printing before publication. ($1.50.) 





The Incomplete Amorist 


By “E. NESBIT,” author of «« The Wouldbegoods."” 





The story of Eustace Vernon, master of the art of painting and of 
another art, and how he played with fire once too often. [Illustrated 
by Underwood. Second printing upon publication. ($1.50.) 


The Leader  reapy sepTEMBER 15 


By MARY DILLON, author of «In Old Bellaire’’ and ‘* The Rose of Old St. Louis.”” 





The story of John Dalton, man of the people and a born leader, and of his memorable 
fight against political conditions as well as against the social prejudices which separated 
him from the girl he loved. Illustrated. ($1.50.) 





The New Kipling Book — reapy ocroser 4 





Puck of Pook’s Hill ‘ Ilustrated in Color. (1.50.) 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 
Professor E. W. Hilgard’s _ Soils 


Their Formation, Properties, Composition, and Relations to Climate and Plant Growth in the Humid and Arid 
—- By BE. W. Hiearp, Ph.D., LL.D., ee ee eee 
the California Agricultural Experiment Station Cloth, 8vo0, 593 pp. $4.00 net. 


W.S. Harwood’s The New Earth 


A Recital of the Triumphs of Modern Agriculture. By the author of “ New Creations in Plant Life.” With many 
illustrations. Cloth, 387 pp., $1.75 net. 








Professor Hunt’s How to Choose a Farm 


With a discussion of American Lands. By Taomas Hunt, Professor of Agronomy in Cornell University; author of 
“ The Cereals in America.” With many illustrations. 18+412 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail $1.88. 


OTHER NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Hallock and Wade’s Outlines of the Evolution of Weights 


and Measures and the Metric System 


By Wit11am Hatiock, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Columbia University, and Hersert T. Waps, Editor for 
Physics and Applied Sciences of “* The New International Encyclopedia.” 11+304 pp., 8vo, cl., $2.25 net; by mail, $2.40. 


Stevens and Hobart’s Steam Turbine Engineering 


By T. Stevens and H. M. Hosart, author of “ Electric Motors,”’ etc. 
10+814 pp., with 516 illustrations, cloth, $6.50 net 


Professor E. H.S. Bailey’s A Text-book of Sanitary and 


Applied Chemistry The Chemistry of Water, Air, and Food 
By E. H. 8. Barter, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, University of Kansas. 
r2+345 pp., cloth, $1.40 net; by mail, $1.63. 


NOVELS 
Winston Churchill's Coniston 


By the author of “ Richard Carvel.” “‘ Coniston’ is one of the best novels that has ever been written in America.” 
— Plain Dealer. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Works of Maurice Hewlett Complete 


Edition de Luxe in Ten Volumes. Sold in Sets only. Bound in dark olive-green cloth, rich gilt back, similar to the 
binding of the Special Limited Editions of Pater, Arnold, etc. Price, $3.00 per volume. 


Miss Marie Van Vorst’s The Sin of George Warrener 


bathe cape ‘Miss Desmond,” “Amanda of the Mill.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
acute comprehension of human nature both masculine and feminine, and a keen apprehension of a phase of 
anaibaniives the book is a piece of rare artistry.” — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Barbara’s The Garden, You, and I 


By Mase. Oseoop Wrient, author of ‘* The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” “ People of the Whirlpool,” etc. “ Mrs. 
Wright has a genius for causing her readers to love the whole world and all that in itis. Before everything else, it 
is an outdoor book.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 12+397 pp., illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


READY NEXT WEEK 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London 


By the author of ‘ A Wanderer in Holland,” of which the New York Evening Post said: “To us, this is a fascinating 
book. . . . It begets an immediate desire to set out forthwith and see it all oneself.” 
With many illustrations, of which sixteen are in color. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
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THE EDICT OF OYSTER BAY. 


The amusing antics of the spelling reformers 
have sporadically occupied the attention of the 
public for a good many years, but there has been 
no particular reason to take them seriously. 
They were displayed by a coterie of zealots, and 
although they found an occasional imitator whose 
defection from the cause of good taste was a 





matter for regret, it was fairly evident that the 
walls of conservatism had not suffered a serious 
breach. But Mr. Carnegie’s mischievous sub- 
sidy of the movement considerably changed the 
situation, since money will gain adherents for 
the most pernicious sort of propaganda, and now 
that the President of the United States has given 
his official sanction to the assault upon ortho- 
graphy, it is time to sit up and take notice. Cer- 
tainly, no one who resents this ill-considered 
meddling — this attempted use of a monkey- 
wrench upon the delicate mechanism of a watch 
—can be justified in holding his peace. 

It is unfortunate that money should be put 
to such uses as this ; it is also unfortunate that 
the word of an individual, because he happens 
to hold exalted public office, should for that 
reason alone (since no other is in this case think- 
able) exert a widespread influence. But these 
facts, however unfortunate, must be reckoned 
with, and we apprehend no little harm from the 
recent edict of Oyster Bay.. The mere fact that . 
the President’s' messages will hereafter. be 
couched in mutilated English does not in itself 
count for much, for frequent and voluminous as 
those messages are, they will be chiefly circulated 
through the agency of newspapers that will spell 
them in orthodox fashion. Nor do we antici- 
pate any headlong rush on the part of publishers 
to adopt the new spellings, for to do so would 
rather seriously jeopardize their practical inter- 
ests. A few —a very few — among respectable 
periodicals have for several years been printing 
such weird symbols as “ thru” and “ program ” 
and “catalog,” but they have not been flattered 
by imitation, and have only succeeded in mak- 
ing themselves rather ridiculous. . 

The chief practical menace of this new official 
pronouncement is directed toward our public 
school systems. These are often under the con- 
trol of mén who are only too prone to favor any 
change that is tagged as a reform, and who are 
only too often incapable of understanding that 
this parti “reform” has any other aspect 
than that of a time-saver. The mischief that 
could be done by a city board of school trustees, 
or even by a single school superintendent, is 
enormous, and we counsel the friends of English 
undefiled to be everywhere watchful on behalf 
of their children, lest these be made the inno- 
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cent victims of a policy of false educational 
economy. The impetus given by the recent 
presidential ukase to this d move- 
ment will be at once felt at many points, and 
some of them will be those points of least resist- 

ance that in any such case yield to comparatively 
slight pressure. Now is the time for defenders 
of standard English to be everywhere on the 
alert, for, lacking due vigilance, some of their 
strategic positions will surely be lost by default. 

There is little use in preseuting again the 
old array of arguments for and against spelling 
reform. The only plea that is or can be urged 
in its behalf is the narrow utilitarian plea of 
an economy of time —for children learning the 
use of their mother-tongue and for foreigners 
making their acquaintance with English. There 
are so many causes of waste in our elementary 
education that this particular economy is sug- 
gestive of saving at the spigot while the bung- 
hole remains wide open. Besides, the economy 
is largely illusory. A child learns spelling either 
by visualization of the word-symbol as a whole, 
or by an arbitrary of the literal 
series. He does not learn to spell by the appli- 
cation of phonetic rules. We have in mind a 
high-school girl who the other day was asked 
to write the sentence: “* My uncle sprained his 
ankle.” She wrote it as follows: “ My unckel 

ined his ankle.” She was the perfect type 
of the constitutionally bad speller, and the most 
logical system of orthography imaginable would 
not help her case. 

Having made the most of their plea for time- 
saving, the spelling reformers devote the rest of 
their energy to a series of disingenuous attempts 
to weaken the considerations urged their 
hobby. For example, they discover that some 
erratic writer of the past occasionally used a cer- 
tain spelling which happens to fit in with their 
notions, and present this sporadic instance as a 
sufficient warrant for our setting established cus- 
tom at defiance. Or they parade a few stock 
words, such as “island” and “ rhyme,” which 
happen to be misleading as regards their origin, 
and then triumphantly declare the entire argu- 
ment from etymology to be overthrown. To 
in their effort to make a display of logic, and 
to make the worse appear the better reason. 

But argument upon any subject is futile un- 
less based upon some sort of t concern- 
ing the meaning of terms and the desirability 
of ideals. The case against arbitrary spelling 
reform is emphatically a case in which a com- 
mon understanding between conservatives and 








radicals is impossible. They do not speak the 
same tongue. How can a man to whom words 
are mere counters, having no more character 
than Arabic numerals, enter into the feelings of 
a man to whom they are esthetic and emotional 
symbols, having physiognomy and life, conse- 
crated by associations, and appealing in count- 
less subtle and undefinable ways to faculties 
deeper than the logical intelligence? Let us 
take an example, the first that occurs to us, 
the words of Kent at the moment of Lear’s 
supreme agony. 

«“ Vex not his gost: O, let him pass: he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tuf world 
Stretch him out longer.” 

To the spelling reformer, our resentment at this 
desecration is nothing more than a display of 
unreasoning prejudice in behalf of an artificial 
convention. How much deeper the feeling really 
is we shall not attempt to explain, for he would 
not understand our 

The particular list of three hundred “ sim- 

plified spellings” which are hereafter to grace 
the literature that proceeds from the White 
House doubtless represents, in the eyes of the 
reformers, a very moderate toward the 
realization of their dull pedantic ideal. They 
have en of the wisdom of the serpent to 
know that the dear public must be led by de- 

to take their medicine, and that the dose 
must be well sugared by sophistry and smooth 
palaver. But they make it quite evident that 
the bottle is capacious, and may be trusted in 
the future to provide longer and more nauseous 

ts. Hamlet's words are clearly to the 
point : “‘ Thus bad begins and worse remains be- 
hind.” Since a principle is at stake, and not a few 
forms of special usage, the list in question need 
not be examined in much detail, although cer- 
tain features may be worth a brief consideration. 

A large proportion of the recommended 

spellings give the forms now generally accepted 
in this country. To some of these, such as 
“ judgment,” “ license, 6 synonym,” and “ anti- 
toxin,” there is no serious objection. Of others, 
such as the words in “or,” “ ize,” 

and “er,” it must be said that American ad- 
herence to these forms has become so general 
that there is little use in trying to escape them. 
The ite terminations in “t” must be held 
objectionable, although they have a legitimate 
use in poetry, where they help to a more imme- 
diate consciousness of the rhyme. The termi- 
nation “ gram,” while perfectly proper in such 
trisyllabic words as “epigram”’ and “ mono- 
gram,” becomes highly mischievous in “ pro- 
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gramme,” for the simple reason that for most 
people it at once changes the word to “ prégram,” 
transforming a mouth-filling spondee into an 
insignificant trochee. As for the terminations 

in “log,” they are utterly abominable. This 
ahied le truncation may satisfy the ear, but to 
the eye, looking for the equivalent of the Greek 
logos, it is an unpardonable offence. Some- 
thing similar must be said of the terminations 
in “gog.” To sacrifice the good old English 
guttural in such words as “ though,” “ thorough,” 
and “through ” is asking too much of our lin- 

conscience, and we must reject the atro- 
cious “thru” for the additional reason that it 
does not spell “through,” even phonetically. 
The distinction between the vowel sounds “ u” 
and “ ou ” is evident to any delicate ear, but the 
spelling reformers do not care much for delicate 
susceptibilities of any sort. Nor can we be 
reconciled to the suppression of the diphthong 
“” in such words as “ westhetic” and “ arch- 
wology.” On the other hand, the chemists are 
welcome to their “ glycerin” and “ gelatin,”’ and 
they may even have their “ sulfate”’ and “ sul- 
fur” if they will put themselves under bonds 
to keep the latter spelling out of literature, for 
we shall still insist upon writing 
“A fiery Deluge, fed 
With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d.” 

We must take no chances with Milton ! 

Let us not forget, in our zeal for progress, 
that England is still the mother-country of our 
speech, that sacred heritage which it is our solemn 
duty to transmit to our descendants in unim- 
paired richness of expressive quality. Let us 
remember also that to teach our children an 
orthography that is likely, in the slightest degree, 
to make difficult their access to English books, 
would be a grave dereliction from our duty 
toward them. The doctrine of the s re- 
formers will never be acceptable to the cultivated 
English intelligence, and the attempt to ignore 
this fact, to create a distinctive American form 
of our common speech at the cost of an estrange- 
ment from the major part of our common litera- 
ture, argues something dangerously close to 
depravity. Rather should it be our aim to do 
everything possible for the preservation of the 
threatened solidarity of intellectual interests 
among all the English-speaking peoples, to make 
concessions, even if they seem made to irrational 
prejudice, and to hold fast to the determination 
that no clique of doctrinaires shall be permitted 
to weaken our sense of the historical develop- 
ment of our language or of the unity of our 
literature. ; 





The Hew Books. 


THE CULT OF THE CHA-JIN.* 


Few things about which everyone has heard 
are so little understood as the cha-no-yu, or tea 
ceremonies practised by the Japanese. The out- 
ward forms have been described often enough. 
Foreign sojourners in Japan have even taken 
courses of instruction in making tea according 
to the prescribed ritual. ‘ Most interesting,” 
is the usual comment of those who have thus 
endeavored to acquire the novel accomplishment, 
“ A curious custom,” sagely remarks the ordi- 
nary observer. “ Childish” is the scoffing verdict 
uttered by the superior person, who sees in it 
unmistakable evidence of littleness of mind, and 
rests secure in the consciousness of being above 
such petty trifling. Some, even, of those who 
should know better are wont to disclaim against 
what they characterize as “the perverted estheti- 
cism of the cha-jin.” 

It is this estheticism that furnishes the ma- 
terial for the charming group of essays Mr. 
Okakura Kakuzo has put forth under the cap- 
tion of “ The Book of Tea.” To some extent 
the title is misleading, for it suggests a treatise 
upon tea culture, the various kinds of leaf and 
their preparation for market, when in fact it is 
a searching inquiry into the nature of art ap- 
preciation. Some other designation, as, let us 
say, “ Teaism, the Religion of Mstheticism,” or 
“The Philosophy of Cha-no-yu,” would seem 
better adapted to bring the book to the atten- 
tion of those to whom more especially it is ad- 
dressed. Yet who can tell? It is not a book 
of the hour, but one which, if the fair flowers 
of literature stood less chance of being choked 
out by weeds, should find an ever widening cir- 
cle of appreciative readers. So, let it be hoped, 
one name may prove as fit as another. 

To all but the initiated, the cha-no-yu cere- 
mony has been overlaid with a veil of mystery. 
It is related of Rikiu, the greatest of the tea 
masters, that in answer to one who would pene- 
trate this veil, he said: “‘ There is no particular 
secret in the ceremony save in making tea agree- 
able to the palate, in piling charcoal on the 
hibachi so as to make a good fire for boiling 
water, in arranging flowers in a vase in a natural 
way, and in making things appear cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter.” ‘“ Who on earth 
does not know how to do that?” replied the in- 
quirer. “ Well,” was Rikiu’s happy retort, “if 

* Tue Boox or Tea. By Okakura-Kakuzo. New York: Fox, 
Duffield & Co. 
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you know it, do it.” In one of his poems he 
asserts that Cha-mo-yu means no more than to 
boil water, make tea, and drink it properly. As 
used by him there is a world of meaning in that 
last word. The truth is, the tea ceremony was 
contrived to bring together men whose art ap- 
preciation had reached the stage of connoisseur- 
ship, and to bar out those not fitted to associate 
with them on terms of intellectual equality, not, 
however, in a spirit of snobbishness, but because 
of the futility of scattering pearls where Circe’s 
herd may come. 

The standard of taste set up by the cult is 
most exacting. Its cardinal principles are sim- 
plicity and purity. Restraint is its watchword, 
—ultra refinement its goal. Excess in any 
direction is foreign to its spirit. As practised 
by the gentle Rikiu it became a protest against 
extravagance whether in art or in living. Dis- 
carding highly decorated utensils, florid paint- 
ings, and apparel of bright hue, he preached, 
less by precept than by example, the gospel of 
a return to the simplicity of primitive conditions. 
If the heart and soul of the user were pure, the 
commonest bowl from the kitchen would serve. 
In this doctrine lies the secret of the cha-jin’s 
preference for such things as the rude pottery 
of antiquity, and the masterpieces which, under 
the semblance of rudeness, in reality attain the 
ultimate possibilities of the potter's art. The 
preference for paintings done in Chinese ink 
with a few strokes of the brush, as compared 
with more elaborate productions in which color 
is used, goes further back and finds its root in 
the abstract philosophy of the Zen sect of Bud- 
dhists. But underlying everything is keen de- 
light in the beautiful and thorough appreciation 
of artistic quality. The few brush strokes must 
be done with consummate skill. Boldness and 
strength must be combined with exquisite ten- 
derness and softness ; each stroke must be full 
of life, — firm, graceful, and with the utmost 
nicety expressive of the painter’s thought. 
Works of art of every description, architecture, 
sculpture, landscape gardening, the arrangement 
of flowers, composition, even conduct, 
must stand the test of the application of these 
and cognate ideas to pass muster beneath the 
critical scrutiny of the tea-man. 

Mr. Okakura’s essays are conceived and 
carried out in the true spirit of the cha-jin. So 
light is his touch, so exact his choice of words, 
so concise his expression, so unobtrusive his 
statements, that one hardly realizes, at first 

, the breadth of ues that forms 
the background of his work. There is the same 





facility in the use of English that distinguishes 
his previous books. Felicities of phrase meet 
the eye on every page. Occasionally, but only 
occasionally, is there a tendency shown to indulge 
im epigram for its own sake. And once the 
omission of the definite article comes near mak- 
ing nonsense of a clever comparison. These 
lapses may be taken as necessary to make. the 
book conform to the Taoist and Zen conception 
of perfection, which, as our author tells us, 
“laid more stress upon the process through 
which perfection was sought than upon perfec- 
tion itself.” An unfortunate misprint on page 
42, by which the name of the Shogun Ashikaga- 
Yoshimasa is metamorphosed into Ashikaga- 
Voshinasa, can hardly be explained upon the 
same theory, and should be corrected in future 
editions. 

The message of the book is an uplifting one, 
much needed in this twentieth century world, 
dominated as it is by sordid ideals and in dan- 
ger of being engulfed in the quicksands of 

materialism. Few of us there are who 
would not be better for accepting Mr. Okakura’s 
invitation : ‘* Meanwhile let us have a sip of tea. 
The afternoon glow is brightening the bamboos, 
the fountains are bubbling with delight, the 
soughing of the pines is heard in our kettle. 
Let us dream of evanescence, and linger in the 
beautiful foolishness of things.” 

Freperick W. Gooxin. 








IN THE REALM OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS.* 

Despite the general intellectual complacency 
of the present generation, there seems to be little 
reason to question that, like our forbears, we 
display the defects of our qualities. For a ma- 
terialistic folk we are interested beyond doubt in 
an unprecedentedly wide range of things spiritual 
and mental, but we are on the whole surprisingly 
insensitive to the requirements of exactitude in 
our forages after knowledge into the realms 
where information about these matters is to be 
sought. We crave insight into the mysteries of 
heaven above and earth below, yet we are prone 
to confuse theory with fact and desire with re- 
ality at the behest of any puff of popular preju- 
dice or any gust of sentiment. In short, we 
exhibit the ox of a sincere 
and vital eonesen fer the dexp and balling poob- 
lems of life combined with a vigorous in 
tion te face the rigors of the discipline and 


* Tue Svpconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston: Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co. 
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training necessary to attain our ostensible goal. 
Nowhere is this tendency more vividly expressed 
than in the current interest in the subconscious. 

Contemporary occultism, which in one or an- 
other form flourishes like the green bay tree 
among us, has taken the subconscious into its 
most intimate bosom. Telepathy, mind-reading, 
veridical and prophetic visions are one and all 
explained by reference to this subterranean 
region in which are wrought out, according to 
this sect, the varied marvels for which the upper 
plateaus of mental life afford no explanatory 
clue. Even orthodox religious thought has 
shown a kindly disposition toward the possibil- 
ities of the new applicant for favor. Much of 
the miraculous in experience and scripture can 
seemingly be given a rational setting, if we are 
at liberty to accept certain of the prevalent 
teachings about the subconscious. Even in the 
more pretentious undertakings of philosophy 
and psychology the subconscious has from time 
to time received a dignified and cordial welcome. 
In its less worthy expressions this tendency has 
appeared in the form of a fondness for raw hy- 
potheses and unverifiable amateur speculations. 
Professor James has tellingly characterized cer- 
tain of its manifestations as the “ tumbling 
ground for whimsies ” of every sort. 

In view of the extant situation it is certain 
that Professor Jastrow’s latest book will meet 
with a warm and well-deserved welcome. The 
author is thoroughly posted on the details of 
the subject with which he deals, he has the scien- 
tific temperament and sound scientific training, 
added to which he writes in a smooth and finished 
style which renders his text as agreeable to read 
as it is easy to follow. For the psychologist the 
main value of the work will be in the compendi- 
ous account which it furnishes of a large and 
significant group of related phenomena and its 
able exposition of a definite and frank attitude 
toward these phenomena. This attitude may be 
designated as that of impersonal empirical sci- 
ence. Professor Jastrow,, differing in this par- 
ticular from most of his predecessors in this field, 
has no ulterior interests to subserve by the 
establishment of his own view concerning the 
subconscious. On the contrary, he leaves to 
their fate any secondary inferences and implica- 
tions which may be found to flow from the con- 
clusions he reaches. - For the layman, on the 
other hand, and ially for the layman pre- 
disposed toward occultism, the book should prove 
a most illuminating and sobering influence. It 
sets forth in a thoroughly intelligible manner 
the essential facts bearing on the issues at stake, 





and builds on the exposition thus accomplished 
a sane and conservative interpretation. 

It will perhaps clarify further discussion ‘if 
we say at once that Professor Jastrow adopts a 
view of the nature of the subconscious which is 
much less radical than that commonly urged by 
its popular expounders. There are, to be sure, 
several theories in vogue at present, and all in 
more or less good repute, psychologically speak- 
ing. There is, in the first place, the theory of 
the subliminal self, which has enlisted under its 
banners not a few of the most acute investiga- 
tors of these regions. In the creed of this theory 
the conscious waking mind with which we get 
along for the most part in the world of every- 
day life is only a portion of our total psychic 
endowment. In addition to this we have another 
and in many particulars much more interesting 
self which comes to light only in moments of a 
peculiarly propitious kind, when all the auspices 
are favorable. These are the moments of in- 
spiration, of clairvoyant trance, and similar 
sublimated experiences. These are the circum- 
stances under which real genius expresses itself, 
thereby revealing the puerile limitations which 
characterize the accomplishments of the rank 
and file of ordinary mental performances. 

Another and opposite view maintains that all 
the alleged phenomena for which there is to be 
found warrant of a reasonably scientific kind 
are to be explained on the ground of cerebral 
action following the general laws of neural 
habit. This is in substance the old-fashioned 
* uneonscious cerebration ” pruned of certain of 
the mystical implications of that doctrine. This 
theory is espoused by a few of the careful stu- 
dents “yr the subconscious, and is probably the 
conviction of the majority of psychologists who 
have given no extended study to the phenomena 
in question. It represents the attitude of ultra- 
scientific conservatism. 

Professor Jastrow’s view, while distinctly dis- 
claiming sympathy with the customary formu- 
lations of the subliminal self theory, and 
inclining definitely toward the alternative view 
above designated, nevertheless presents the sit- 
uation with a slightly different emphasis, and 
begets in his readers a different mood, if not a 
different conviction, as regards the subconscious. 
At all events, this has been his effect upon the 
reviewer. He marshals in a telling array all 
the facts which portray the background phe- 
nomena of consciousness as contributing essen- 
tially to the efficacy of the operations of the 
central portions occupying the foreground. The 
vague sensations of our total organism, which 
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constitute so large and ordinarily so unsuspected 
a part of our sense of personality, our inherited 
automatic and reflex acts, which only now and 
then intrude upon our notice, our acquired 
habits, which become all but unconscious when- 
ever they approach perfection, the astonishing 
ee ge ep me ap 
achievements (e. g., the subconscious perform- 
ances of mathematical prodigies) which now and 
Fyne se ay ge pgp nt 
that somewhere other than in our usual 

sciousness operations of a coherent kind ion 
been in progress — these and dozens of other 
similar illustrations are ranged side by side to 
exhibit both the degree to which our introspec- 
tively verifiable mental activities are supple- 
mented by others of a kind not fairly to be 
called conscious, and the manner in which the 
former shade off imperceptibly into the latter. 
It is thus the functional continuity of the con- 
scious and the subconscious upon which Pro- 
fessor Jastrow chiefly dwells. If it be added 
that the author asserts that in his judgment all 
mental processes of every kind are accom 

by neural processes, the general temper of his 
attitude will perhaps be sufficiently clear. 

The plan upon which the volume is organized 
is simple and natural. An opening series of 
chapters describes certain of the principles of 
normal psychology which are most pertinent to 
the understanding of the operations of the sub- 
conscious. This is followed by a group of 
chapters upon the abnormal variants of conscious 
process in so far as these are relevant to the 
main subject of the book and in so far as they 
fall short of actual insanity. The final portion 
of the book is devoted to an of the 
theoretical deductions which the author advances 
on the basis of the preceding parts of his work. 

Dudiotaninalintnendhemeeniohaiana’ 
to an account of the function of consciousness 
and the peculiarities of attention and volition 
which follows closely the orthodox contemporary 
view. Qn this fenndation the anthan prtaate 
to exhibit the play of subconscious factors in 
common everyday affairs. In connection with 
his sketch of abnormal processes, dream phe- 
nomena are subjected to an effective analysis 
which leads up to a description of the dissoci- 
ated consciousness of which have 
heard so much in recent years. This is the form 
of experience which furnishes the most substan- 
tial support for the theory of the subliminal 
self with its corruscation of related doctrines. 
As has already been mentioned, Professor Jas- 
trow does not regard the facts as justifying the 





belief in a secondary personality in any basic 
way severed from the self of the familiar sort. 
His general conception of the status and nature 
of the subconscious was described in an earlier 


paragraph. 

It is not feasible within the limits of a brief 
notice such as this to convey any satisfactory 
impression of the wealth of illustrative material 
which the author has gathered, partly from clas- 
sical sources, partly from records and observa- 
tions of his own. Suffice it to say that every 

ition of consequence adopted in the book is 
buttressed by formidable arrays of illustrative 
facts. 

The defenders of the subliminal self are sure 
to maintain that their doctrine is given an un- 
duly cavalier dismissal, and were it the author's 
purpose to present the controversial aspects of 
his subject this contention could no doubt be 
upheld. On the merits of the issue it is te be 
observed that everyone is agreed that under 
ceriain conditions a measure of disintegration or 
dissociation occurs in the fabric of personality 
as this is revealed in memory, in temperament, 
and character. When these rifts become suffi- 
ciently deep and permanent, one group of ob- 
servers maintains that the dissevered members 
are essentially two— or more — personalities, 
and should be so designated. The other party 
to the controversy insists that the schism is never 
complete enough to warrant the postulation of 
an entirely distinct personality. 

Professor Jastrow’s attack upon the strong- 
hold of the subliminal self is from the flank 
rather than from in front. He does not contend 
that the facts are incapable of interpretation in 
the manner of the theory at stake. He simply 
points out that the hypothesis is not the simplest 
one adequate to the facts, and that it consequently 
flouts the scientific law of parsimony in expla- 
nation. Moreover, he insists that the 
implications of the doctrine considered from the 
standpoints of biological evolution and of logical 

with itself are full of contradictions 
and confusions. The reviewer cannot exhibit 
the details of the case, but it appeals to him as 
distinctly worth while to call attention to the 
existence of expert opinion inhospitable to the 
subliminal self, so widely has this doctrine in 


one form or another possessed the popular im- 


In conclusion it may be said, as indicative of 
the perplexities which surround the author of a 
book such as this, that one of the chief virtues 
of the accompli t from the point of view 
of the general reader is likely to be felt as a 
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ing from the side of the psychological 
specialist. Professor Jastrow has a genius for 
metaphor, and he has allowed it full play 
throughout the whole of his text. The result 
is that his pages arevalways picturesque and in- 
teresting, but the psychologist sometimes wishes 
he would speak the language more technically, 
so that it might be less doubtful at crucial 
points just what he intends. This will perhaps 
be fairly regarded as carping. But a little less 
yielding to the passion for apt figure would have 
resulted in considerable condensation without 
detracting seriously from the value of the ex- 
position. Nevertheless, we must be sincerely 
grateful for an admirable achievement in a field 
calling loudly for such a piece of work. 


JAMES R. ANGELL. 








PRESIDENT DIAZ: MAKER OF MODERN 
MEXIco.* 


Among the names of great men of the present 
age that of General Porfirio Diaz looms large. 
On the first of December, 1904, he took the 
oath of office as President of Mexico for the 
seventh time, and began a presidential term to 
which he had been popularly elected for six 
years. Reaching the chief magistracy of his 
country by means of a successful revolution in 
1876, he has since (with the exception of four 
years, 1880-84) held the office by repeated 
elections thereto. His greatness consists, how- 
ever, not in his being a little more successful 
and longer-lived than other Spanish-American 
dictators, but in the success that has crowned 
his efforts to regenerate his country. During 
the twenty-five years of his occupancy of the 
presidential chair he has wielded a power as ab- 
solute as that of any European monarch, yet he 
has used that power for the good of the land — 
for the establishment of a benevolent paternal- 
ism ; and has possessed the love and affection 
of his subjects to an extent perhaps beyond any 
ruler in history. He has meanwhile lived the 
life of an unostentatious private gentleman in 
his capital, attending to his official duties much 
as a business man or banker in a large city 
would attend to his. He has succeeded in re- 
moving Mexico from the category of revolution- 
ary Spanish-American states to a respectable 
place among the nations of the earth. He has 
succeeded in instituting therein a form of gov- 
ernment, perhaps constitutional and Republican 

* Tas Maker or Mopern Mexico: Porfirio Diaz. By Mrs. 

Tweedie. Illustrated. New York: John Lane Company. 








in name only, and dictatorial in fact, yet thor- 
oughly adapted to the needs of the people and 
capable of establishing peace in a hitherto dis- 
tracted country. By clear-headed statesmanship 
he has lifted the country from seemingly hope- 
less bankruptcy and restored its credit. He has 
developed its resources, carried to a successful 
conclusion some of the most gigantic schemes 
for public improvements, and has established 
systems of public instruction surpassed nowhere 
else in the world. 

Here, then, is a worthy subject for the bio- 
grapher. It is true that recent books upon 
Mexican subjects pay their meed of praise to the 
wonderful man who has brought order out of 
chaos in the neighboring republic ; and the popu- 
lar magazines give occasional notices of the work 
he is doing. Perhaps the biographer is waiting 
for the completion of his career when his life 
can be viewed in its proper perspective, the per- 
manence of his institutions tested, and the 
question answered whether the benevolent pater- 
nalism he has substituted for a former military 
absolutism can survive him. But although Diaz 
is six years past his three score and ten, he 
exhibits no decay of powers, and the world may 
have to wait many years to view his career in 
its completeness. 

No one could attain to a position of such 
unique character as that of Porfirio Diaz in any 
Spanish-American country (in Mexico perhaps 
least of all) without a career of more than ordi- 
nary interest. The bare official record of the 
military and other public services of Diaz, fur- 
nished by the Under Secretary of Naval and 
Military Affairs, covers seven octavo pages and 
exhibits him as peculiarly a man of action. Mrs. 
Alec-Tweedie has written several books of sight- 
seeing in strange lands, and her desire to find 
a subject for another volume first turned her 
attention to Mexico. Six months in that country 
in 1900 resulted in “ Mexico as I Saw It,” a 
book which won the admiration of the President 
because of the good it found in Mexico to ex- 
ploit. Four years later Mrs. Alec-Tweedie was 
invited to revisit Mexico as the guest of the 
President, and then received his consent to write 
his biography. Her time was well spent in col- 
lecting the materials for this task, in which she 
was assisted by the President and his accom- 
plished wife. The President placed his private 
journals at her command, and thus gave her the 
very best opportunity that could be had for 
writing an account of his military career. She 
was given access to official reports which ex- 
plained many of his public acts. Her intimacy 
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with the President and his charming wife enabled 
her to write intelligently of the private life of 
the President, and to describe his activity in the 
discharge of official and semi-official duties. All 
of these valuable materials were taken back to 
the author’s London home, and there the book 
was written early in the following year. 

It is impossible to appreciate the life of Por- 
firio Diaz without knowing something, indeed 
without knowing a great deal, of the history of 
Mexico and comparing its past conditions with 
the present. Mrs. Alec-Tweedie has been able 
to draw upon the observations made with her 
former book in view, to supply this needed set- 
ting for the biography. It may be that her book 
is overloaded with matters somewhat indirectly 
related to her subject, but that can be accounted 
no fault. The numerous illustrations also are 
not in every case strictly relevant to the text. 
But all add to the richness of the book, which 
rises to the distinction of being the first adequate 
biography of the greatest man Mexico has 
produced. ArtTuur Howarp NOLL. 








THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY.* 


How many of us found our early travels in 
Greek history abruptly terminated with the death 
of Alexander the Great, as if the route were sud- 
denly broken by some unbridgable chasm or 
unscalable cliff! It is true that we heard of vague 
and shadowy creatures, known as diadochi, some- 
where over the cliff, and in our Latin work we 
read the alliterative line recording the fact that 
captured Greece took captive her savage con- 
queror ; but that Greek history really continued, 
that Greek people went on existing otherwise 
than as entities to be governed, we were never 
encouraged to realize. From one point of view 
there was a justification for the sudden and arbi- 
trary interruption, inasmuch as the great world- 
message of Hellenism found early utterance, and 
the post-Alexandrian period served mankind not 
so much by evolving a new message as by trans- 
mitting the old. Plutarch in his Pythian treatise 
contrasts the majesty and glory of that oracle 
when it swayed the decisions of nations by its po- 
etic vaticinations with its degradation in his own 
day when it talked in vulgar prose and was con- 
sulted about cattle and drains ; and this may be 
taken to symbolize the general change in Hellas, 
which in its golden age had generated those “ im- 

* Tue St_ver Acs or THs Greek Wor. By John Pentland 
Mahafly, CV-O., D.D., D.CL. Chicago: The University of 








perial spirits who rule the present from the past,” 
and in the Roman age was producing, in its best 
influences, a cosmopolitan humanitarianism and 
genial refinement, in its worst, political servility 
and intellectual The great Greek 
seal on what this world of thought inherits is the 
seal of the earlier generations. 

And yet Greece between the death of Alex- 
ander and the Roman conquest is worth knowing, 
as is also the Greek world under Roman sway. 
We have the after-history of the Macedonian 
empire, which may be said to have contributed 
to the history of modern government the impe- 
rial or monarchic system, which was passed on 
to sequent centuries by the Roman Empire, — 
a contribution of tremendous moment, if not of 
unmixed benefit. Then in the Roman period 
we have an exceptional opportunity to observe 
the interaction of a subjugated nation with supe- 
rior intellectual endowments and a conquering 
nation with more effective political instincts and 
organization. Again, we must not forget that 
these centuries transmitted from the previous 
age the glorious heritage of thought and*culture 
of which we have spoken, and it is worth while 
knowing the people to whom fate intrusted this 
precious charge. Occasionally, too, the fire 
flickers up from the ashes on the olden altars 
and there appears a writer, a sculptor, or a coin- 
engraver in whom we discover the glow, albeit 
an after-glow, of the marvellous Hellenic genius, 
— such, for instance, as appears in the work of 
the king of biographers. Furthermore, there is 
the thought that we are dealing with the gen- 
tile soil on which the seeds of Christianity fell 
to rise in triumphant growth and overspread 
the world ; and countless blunders of the most 
fundamental sort would have been avoided in 
the writing of European history, as well as in the 
making thereof, if more had been known about 
the seed-time of Christianity. Overlying all 
else is the fact that here we have a troubled age 
so like our own that the modern reader will 
sometimes wonder whether he is not dealing with 
to-day in the thin disguise of a Graeco-Roman 
yesterday. 

The great initial factor in the political rela- 
tions of Rome and conquered Greece is that 
Greece needed a ruler, but that Rome had not 
been trained to rule. One moment the sym- 
pathetic student of the earlier decades of our 
period is fiercely aroused by the incapacity, 
or worse, of a Roman governor, the next, he 
is brought back to a pitiful sobriety by the 
greater incapacity of the Greeks to rule them- 
selves. The city of the Tiber had arrived at its 
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proud position as mistress of the Mediterranean 
world rather by muddling through her prob- 
lems of growth than by pursuing a broad-based 
deliberate policy of intelligent expansion. Ac- 
cordingly it was natural enough that her first 
years in Greece should be replete with regret- 
table errors or even deplorable crimes. Right- 
eous rule, after all, seems to be almost as largely 
a matter of habit as is efficient rule, and other 
nations than Rome have shown slowness in ac- 
quiring the habit. Howbeit, even these early 
years of misrule were better than anarchy, a 
fact that one must keep constantly in mind in 
weighing such a caption as “ The Roman Con- 
quest a Disaster to Hellenism.” Then with the 
imperial system of provincial government came 
a fundamental improvement, when the great pax 
Romana made the world orderly if not progres- 
sive, and prosperous if not happy. It is easy 
to talk about “the political boa-constrictor ” 
and its strangling embrace ; but the decadence 
of Greek culture had begun two centuries before 
the Roman conquest threw its coils about the 
Hellenic world. It can scarcely be questioned 
that Hellenism both survived longer and exer- 
cised a wider influence as a result of the Roman 
dominion. While Roman Hellenism was not 
Periclean Hellenism, it was at any rate Hellen- 
ism as opposed to barbarism, and the world would 
have been poorer had Greece been left to its de- 
ining fate. 

For this work of rescue Greece offered requital 
in strange coin, and Rome became Greek. With 
this phase of the question, however, everybody 
is familiar. We have all read of the influence 
of Greek cooks and Greek sculptors, Greek 
valets and Greek tutors, Greek actors and Greek 
architects, Greek vice and Greek philosophy, 
Greek drinking and Greek literature ; nor does 
this jumble of words represent unfairly the 
irregular but all-pervading sweep of the Hel- 
lenic reaction. Rome was to transmit her own 
wonderful achievement in law and political or- 
ganization ; but on the remainder of her glorious 
bequest is the stamp of another genius. 

Geographically this Greek world had grown 
to remarkable bounds. Bactria and India saw 
Hellenistic kingdoms fall after an ephemeral 
existence; but an unmistakable iniprint was 
left on the coins, the plays, and the architecture 
of these lands. Down in the Libyan desert, 
here and there, were colonies of soldiers, whose 
wives in many instances came from the old Greek 
home, whose children were taught by the old 
methods and read the old literature. In Syria, 
too, and Palestine there were flourishing Hel- 





lenic polities, and over’ in the Crimea were 
isolated settlements keeping alive the torch of 
Hellenism to throw at least a tiny beam on the 
darkness of surrounding barbarism. And so 
we might wander about in Greek company 
almost anywhere between the Pillars of Her- 
cules and the fabled ramparts of farther India : 
Greece had been transformed from a place into 
a civilization. 

This civilization was capinnated by people 
who were living and thinking, even if their 
thoughts were not original, nor their life replete 
with the highest activities. For the public life 
we may repeat our author’s quotation from 
Plutarch : “ For see, if we enumerate the great- 
est blessings which polities enjoy — peace, lib- 
erty, material prosperity, populousness, harmony 
—as far as peace is concerned, the communities 
have nothing to desire from ‘their politicians, 
every Greek, every barbarian, war has departed 
from us and vanished ; as regards liberty, they 
have as much as the rulers accord to such com- 
munities, and perhaps as much as is good for 
them.” For private life there is no safe and 
convenient summary, save that it was a restless 
age when men looked forward with uncertainty 
and backward with regret. That it was a period 
of great viciousness would be an unfair deduc- 
tion, although the deduction is drawn by one 
learned German historian ; it is much more pro- 
bable that there was a premium on the average 
decent man who was courteous to his neighbors 
and in general steered rather closely to the mean. 
While the circle of activities was not large, the 
activities themselves were not necessarily ignoble. 
There was much more education, much more 
reading, more interest in sculpture, more literary 
chat and other recreations of a refined sort than 
one commonly associates with the life of the 
period. Furthermore, there was not a little pro- 
ductivity in literature and plastic art, even if 
there was a dearth of greatness in these fields ; 
but we may not allow ourselves to follow this 
tempting vista. We must add, however, that 
the old religion had lost much of its vitality in 
the development of a spirit of toleration and 
eclecticism ; these cosmopolites had begun to 
feel that a new religion might be after all an 
old friend in a new guise, or even a new friend 
more valuable than the old. As a matter of fact, 
in the general restlessness many new religions 
were being welcomed with open hands. In the 
first century before the Christian era, and par- 
ticularly in the century immediately sequent, 
Isis and Mithra were worshipped to an extent 
only revealed by recent studies, and with rites 
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_ and ceremonies so strikingly akin to many fea- 


usage that no reader can 


-. many parts of this troubled world. These and 


other allied symptoms make it perfectly clear 


. that we have reached the period when the field 


was ready for the seed of some great 


‘which should combine mysticism and ethical 
‘ doctrine, which should give the world “ morality 


suffused with emotion.” Here, then, we have 


the fulness of time for Christianity, and our 


. thichte des Hellenismus,” 


- 


‘ Nor has his hel 


+ period shades off into other phases of the pro- 


gress of mankind. 
Since the appearance of Droysen’s “ Ges- 
in 1836, there has 


y years a real service, which the English- 
public has been glad to acknowledge. 
pfulness been in any way lim- 
ited to popularizing the result of German or 


interpreter. 
His “ Greek Life and Thought from Alexander 


‘to the Roman Conquest” appeared in 1877, to 
be followed thirteen 


years later by his “ Greek 


. day never loses its attractiveness, nor indeed its 


usefulness, — pace the school which denies the 


- existence of analogies in history, — and only the 


~ 


length of this notice enables us to refrain from 
quotation. One might enumerate many other 
merits ; but it may be more useful to touch upon 
a few grounds for difference. Surely the old 


tii, Wy to cleth 2b Ge tad 2 Ob 


review, should have been retained for the new 


‘ edition, inasmuch as it was accurately 





descrip- 
tive, whereas most of us think of the Silver Age 
of the Greek World as falling decidedly earlier. 
The expectations aroused by the preface are 
rather satisfactorily met, although we should 


« have welcomed more new material. For in- 





stance, a brief chapter on art, including the 
lesser arts such as coin-engraving and gem- 
cutting, might well have been included. Even 
if no new chapters had been added, there should 
have been inserted about three good maps. 
Furthermore, an air of finality in statement does 
not always carry finality of conviction, and this 
latter finality we not infrequently miss, as we 
also miss a comprehensively unifying exposition 
that should set the whole period before the 
reader with the compelling hand of a great mas 
ter. One may admit the difficulties appurtenant 
to the nature of the subject and still demand a 
more satisfactory treatment. Any discussion of 
differences about particular minor conclusions 
we must forego, and, in any case, such differ- 
ences are as often an indication of an author's 
soundness as of his error. We have said that 
Professor Mahaffy is an eager and earnest 
scholar and a charming writer, and that his 
works are well worth reading; but we cannot 
escape the thought that in the present instance 
a good book might have been better. However, 
“The Silver Age of the Greek World” has come 
from the author’s hand when his advanced age 
is crowded with honors, and will doubtless hold 
its place with British and American readers 
through many years. 

Such a prediction does not imply that a new 
treatment by Professor Mahaffy or some other 
historian will not be needed in the near future, 
for discoveries throwing light on our period are 
following one another in thick succession. In- 
deed, there is probably no other segment of Greek 
history for which research will do so much, 
and it is pleasing to know that the research 
is being prosecuted most zealously. Buried 
remains of public public and private bui on the 


wrappings and heaps of discarded papers, are 
contributing to the thrills of the excavator and 
the subsequent solid knowledge of the student. 

Mr. Punch speaks somewhere of “a nice fat 
book, tastefully presented,” and we should like 


type and the signs of good workmanship, al- 
though in too many instances the proofreader’s 
has failed him. An index of twenty-two 
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ally to the usefulness of the work. Taking it 
all in all, we may say that the publishers have 
given the public a book of real value as to mat- 
ter without neglecting the form. 

»  F.B. R. Heviens. 











RECENT FICTION.* 


Some twelve years after the date of its original 
publication, we now have a translation of Herr 
Sudermann’s “Es War.” The English version, 
which is carelessly made, is the work of Miss 
Beatrice Marshall, and “The Undying Past” is 
substituted for the grim brevity of the German 
title. This novel is probably the best that the author 
has written, and is possibly ( unless we except “ Jérn 
Uhl”) the strongest work that German fiction has 
produced since the two great masterpieces of the 
veteran Paul Heyse. It is a work which, in con- 
struction, characterization, and deep ethical interest, 
is nothing less than masterly ; it holds the attention 
by strictly legitimate means, and leaves us with the 
feeling that we have been brought into close relations 
with a group of real men and women, sinning and 
suffering in accordance with the sternest verities of 
human existence. The scene of the story is East 
Prussia — that region of belated feudalism — and 
the setting is agricultural. Two landed proprietors 
have grown up from childhood with the love of 
David and Jonathan. Leo is a magnificent speci- 
men of physical manhood, with rich vitality and 
uncontrolled passions. Ulrich is frail of constitution, 
keeping alive by sheer force of will, and embodying 
the loftiest idealism in thought and action. Leo, 
having been detected in an intrigue with the wife 
of a nobleman of the neighborhood, is challenged by 
the injured husband to a duel, slays his opponent, 
is sentenced to a term of imprisonment, and, after 
his release, goes to South America for a period of 
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years. Ulrich, in the meanwhile, knowing nothing 
of his friend’s guilty relations with the widow of the 
slain, offers himself to her ‘in: marriage, and is 
accepted. They have been united for some time 
when Leo returns to his home, and at this point the 
story opens, for all that we have thus far related 
transpires gradually as we pursue the fortunes of 
the two friends. Here, then, is the situation. Leo 
is all the time conscious of the dark shadow of guilt 
that separates him from Ulrich. The latter, wholly 
unsuspecting, seeks to reknit the old relations, yet 
must defer to the stubborn fact that his wife had 
been made a widow by the deed of his friend. And 
now for a word about the woman, Felicitas, as the 
author has ironically named her. She is a beauti- 
ful animal, made dangerously seductive by the pos- 
session of a high degree of intelligence, essentially 
selfish and shallow, yet capable of feigning the 
utmost humility and the deepest emotion. Her old 
passion for her husband’s friend is revived upon his 
return, and he, while vainly believing himself to be 
forever freed from its bondage, finds himself slowly 
yielding to the subtle influences with which she in- 
vests his life. The substance of the book is the 
struggle between these two characters — her strug- 
gle to bring him back into the old sinful relation, 
his to banish her from his thought, and purify his 
soul by repentance and expiation. The issue comes 
near to being a tragical one in the sense of the 
theatre; in the psychological sense it is tragical 
throughout the course of the narrative. It is morally 
refreshing to find the problem of sin and its atone- 
ment handled in this virile fashion. For once we 
have a book in which sin is envisaged in all its hide- 
ousness, and not glossed over with sentimentalisms 
about the weakness of poor human nature, or even 
made alluring of aspect, as is frequently the modern 
novelist’s fashion. We have not often had read to 
us a sterner lesson of the way in which our ‘sins 
pursue us, of how retributive justice abates to the 
sinner no jot of the suffering that the moral order 
of the world decrees for him. Here is a book which 
makes our admired English and American novelists 
of the day (with two or three exceptions) seem no 
more than artificers of puppets, en pe 
for our entertainment. It is a tonic book, calculated 

to impress uncomfortably the easy-going conscious- 
ness, yet a work of such varied interest and artistic 
skill that it can hardly fail te attract a host of 
readers. 

Whenever a new translation of a novel by Sefiora 
Baz4n is published, someone seems to find it neces- 
sary to introduce the author in terms that would 
make of her one of the of modern writers. 
In the case of “The Mystery of the Lost Dauphin,” 
for example, we are bidden to think of her as supe- 
rior te George Eliot and comparable with Tourgué- 
nieff. This is all very unfortunate, and does much 
injustice to an estimable writer whose fluent and 
industrious literary activity deserves a reasonable 
meed of praise, but not such eulogiums as these. A 
more possible comparison would be with George 
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Sand, although the Spanish woman could not fairly 
be accorded more than a fractional measure of the 
distinction achieved by that prototype. This par- 
ticular version of the imagined history of the Dau- 
phin has a romantic atmosphere of hopeless unreality, 
and arouses only a languid sort of interest. The 
German watch-maker Naundorff is the particular 
pretender whose claims are here espoused — whether 
with real or only assumed seriousness we are unable 
to say. He figures as a person of incredible suffer- 
ings and superhuman magnanimity, and the history 
of his fortunes fairly reeks with sentimentalism. 
The love interest is provided by his daughter (the 
image of Marie Antoinette) and a young French 
noble who woos her before he knows anything of 
her exalted lineage. 

“Bembo: A Tale of Italy” is the legend upon 
the title-page. To be more specific, we will say that 
the tale is of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, tyrant of Milan, 
who met a just death at the hands of three assassins 
the morning after Christmas, 1476. In its essence as 
a work of art, however, the tale is purely imaginative, 
for its central figure is a creature of the author's 
own fancy, projected upon the background of renais- 
sance splendor and corruption. This figure is of a 
saintly child, a spiritual being all song and religious 
rapture, who journeys to the court of Milan charged 
with a self-imposed mission to preach the gospel of 
sweetness and light and love. Every student of 
renaissance history knows that the period was one 
of strange contradictions, of sensibility and bestiality 
conjoined, of mysticism and materialism, of indul- 
gence in the most violent passions and devotion to 
the most exalted ideals. It is, then, only one con- 
tradiction the more to find the child-rhapsodist of 
our author’s creation taken to the heart of the court 
which he comes to chide, and made the tyrant’s own 
confidant and minister. Under this gentle influence, 
saintliness becomes the fashion, and the most besotted 
lives exhibit tokens of grace. This condition of 
things does not last, of course, and the end is tragedy 
—not merely the righteous tragedy of the despot’s 
taking-off, but the well-nigh intolerable tragedy of 
the child’s starvation in a dungeon. Mr. Capes has 


produced in this moving and opulent work something. 


that comes near to being a masterpiece. He has 
entered into the inmost spirit of the age, embodied 
its form and pressure in firmly-moulded types, and 
robed them in a garb of richly-embroidered diction. 
His style recalls, now that of Browning, now that of 
Sir George Meredith, yet we should be less than fair 
in describing it as imitative of anybody. And what 
@ pleasure it is to come upon a new work of fiction 
that has style of any sort! 

To turn from this creation to Mr. McCarthy’s 
mechanical fabrication, “The Flower of France,” 
is to make a descent indeed. It is melancholy to 
contrast this version of the story of the Maid of 
Orleans with what might have been wrought out of 
the same theme by the author of “Bembo.” We 
need not waste much time upon a production that 


exhibits such appalling vulgarisms as “won out” 





and “downed all opposition,” and is cheaply senti- 
mental or sensational from first to last. Mr. Me- 
Carthy bases his narrative chiefly upon Dom 
Gregory’s supposed paraphrase of Alain Chartier’s 
lost rhyming chronicle, and makes Lahire, next to 
the Maid herself, the most conspicuous figure in the 
romance. 

A clever woman who uses her talent perversely is 
about what we have learned to think of the writer 
who calls herself “ Frank Danby.” Her new novel 
is entitled “The Sphinx’s Lawyer,” and from its 
dedication to one who “hates and loathes” both 
book and subject, we are led to anticipate no very 
agreeable offering in the pages that follow. Not to 
put too fine a point upon the matter, the writer has 
sought, in the name of sentimentalism, which she 
prefers to call pity, to glorify the character of the 
late Oscar Wilde. This she attempts in a curiously 
original manner. In the book he is named Algernon 
Hazeltine, but appears only as a memory. His life 
has ended in disgrace long before the novel begins, 
but a widow has been invented for him (the 
“ Sphinx” of the title), and a little coterie of de 
voted friends who hold his memory sacred. Among 
these friends is the hero (if we may so style sc sorry 
a specimen of humanity) of the present narrative, 
a lawyer by profession and a degenerate by nature. 
During the course of the novel, he is to a certain 
extent redeemed by the love of the pure and beau- 
tifal woman who becomes his wife, which seems to 

as a moral the notion that no man can be 
quite hopelessly depraved. One does not often, 
even in the modern novel, find himself in company 
quite as disagreeable as that with which this book 
is peopled. 

Another novel of almost equally unpleasant char- 
acter is Miss Edith Rickert’s “Folly.” Thus 
appropriately named is the heroine, a woman who 
abandons her husband to spend with a lover of for- 
mer days the last months of his plague-stricken life. 
The lover is a poet, whereas the husband is only a 
country squire of stolid respectability, which we 
presume the writer holds a sufficient artistic justi- 
fication for the conduet of her heroine. So we are 
whisked away from Surrey to the obscure Spanish 
town where the poet has hidden himself in his mortal 
agony. After his death, Folly tries to patch up her 
shattered life by engaging in philanthropic activities, 
and in the end becomes reconciled to her deserted 
husband, who receives her with no word of reproach. 
This is one of those books that deliberately enlist 
our sympathies on the side of wrong-doing, yet 
maintain throughout a hypocritical pose in defence 
of morality, which assume that any aberration may 
be justified by passion and assured of a comfortable 
forgiveness after all is said and done. 

In “The Sin of George Warrener” Miss Van 
Vorst depicts for us with remorseless truthfulness 
a type of woman who certainly exists, although for 
the honor of her sex we may hope that she is not of 
frequent occurrence. She is the woman of absolute 
selfishness, unconscious in her depravity because she 
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has no standards of thought or conduet, caring only 
for the tawdry aspects of life, who finally drags her- 
self and her husband into the abyss of misery. In 
other words, the story is the old pitiful one of a poor 
woman’s effort to ape the ways of the wealthy, and 
of the sacrifices (merging into crime) made by her 
husband for the furtherance of her ignoble ambition. 
It is a hateful theme, and no touch of its sordidness 
and vulgarity has been spared us by the writer. 
This unflinching realism, combined with a certain 
forcefulness of presentation, impels a reluctant sort 
of admiration fer the book, despite a diction that is 
slovenly to the point of exasperation. 

By way of evidence that women’s novels are not 
always disagreeable, we have Mrs. Hutchins Ha 
good’s “ The Eternal Spring.” Turning to this book 
from the three just described is like escaping from 
the malaria-laden atmosphere of a swamp to the pure 
air of the uplands. Barry Carleton, having forsaken 
that “aggregation of about two million more or less 
interesting and lawless citizens” which is Chicago, 
goes to Italy for a period of relief from the nerve- 
racking life that he has been living. He seeks an 
old friend in a Florentine villa, a widow whom he 
had once loved and-for whom he fancies himself to 
retain the old feeling, and receives a warm welcome. 
But the fancied love is soon replaced by a real one, 
for among the guests at the villa is a young woman 
who looks “exactly like a Lippo Lippi Madonna.” 
Lest the romantic consummation should be too 
quickly reached, the author casts a shadow over this 
young woman’s life — the terror of a possible hered- 
itary taint — for she has been brought up to believe 
that her father had died insane. As a matter of 
fact, he had died as the result of a duel in defence 
of his outraged honor, and the pleasant invention of 
insanity had been devised by the selfish widow as a 
means of protecting her own reputation. When this 
is made clear to the heroine, the scruples that have 
halted her decision disappear, and she yields to 
Carleton’s solicitations. The story is told with fresh- 
ness and charm, in parts almost with distinction. 
The parts of the simple plot are nicely adjusted, and 
there is an effective dramatic climax in the scene 
that forces from the reluctant mother the unpala- 
table truth. 

Helena Richie was a woman who claimed the 
right to happiness without taking account of the 
social cost. Selfish, not in the narrow sense, but in 
the broad sense which may be so plausibly defended, 
she had not learned the lesson that no one may live 
for himself alone without working mischief to society, 
and that personal happiness is too dearly bought at 
thé cost of those principles of conduct upon which 
social welfare depends. Her awakening was to 
realization of the implications of her self-regarding 
conduct, and to a sense of her guilt, with the conse- 
quence that her steps were at last directed to the 
stony path of penitence and renunciation. It is a 
story as old as Christian civilization (and older), but 
it needs often to be told anew, and more than ever 
in such an age as ours, marked by moral flabbiness, 





and dangerously inclined to urge excuses for what- 
ever the individual finds it pleagant to do. It isa 
story that has seldom been told as appealingly and 
with such conscience-searching effect as in “The 
Awakening of Helena Richie,” Mrs. Deland’s latest 
and best novel. The scene is Old Chester, in which 
retreat Mrs. Richie lives a secluded life, believed to 
be a widow. In point of fact, her husband is not 
dead, although he has been drinking himself into the 
grave for a dozen or more years. Moreover, the re- 
a brother who makes her occasional visits is. not 
her brother at all, but an old-time lover. The chief , 
agency in her awakening is an orphan boy of Old 
Chester, whom she takes into her charge, and to 
whom she becomes passionately devoted. The 
awakening proceeds still further when she hears 
of the death of her dissolute husband, and discovers 
that her lover is disinclined to fulfil his old pledge of. 
marriage, now that a legal union is made possible. 
The final stage of the awakening comes when her 
history is disclosed to the village clergyman and 
physician, and with the disclosure the startling 
knowledge that they no longer consider her a fit . 
person to have charge of the child. The pathos of 
the situation is now strained almost to the point of . 
becoming intolerable, but her contrition is so genuine 
that she is at last permitted to take the child with 
her when she leaves Old Chester to seek a new home. 
This is the bare outline of a very beautiful and im- 
pressive story, made out of comparatively simple 
materials, but having in it the essence of spiritual 
tragedy. The child, with his quaint conceits and 
theological conundrums, is simply adorable, and the 
book exhibits no greater triumph than that of his 
delineation. The depiction of the recalcitrant lover, 
also, is altogether admirable for its truth to life and 
its justice to his character. The clergyman, and the 
physician, too, are delightfully human and genuine. 
As for the erratic youth who takes his own life when 
he discovers that his idol is of clay, we feel that he 
is a comparative failure, artistically speaking; he 
arouses so little of our sympathy that his demise is 
hardly a cause for regret. 

Another woman’s novel, far above the average of 
excellence, a leisurely story written with singular 
nobility of temper and inspired by a very fine ideal 
of conduct, is “The Invisible Bond,” by Miss Kin- 
kead. It is a story of the Kentucky which the writer 
knows so well, of the society whose traditions of 
gentle breeding and honorable obligation have been 
her birthright. It is essentially the old story of a 
man and two women, the wrong woman whom he 
marries, and the right woman who is the true com- 
panion of his soul. But the situation involves us in 
no sophistical paltering with right. The man accepts 
the consequences of his mistake, not indeed without 
a struggle, for he is a human being; but with the 
conviction that the moral law is inexorable in its 
demand for the sacrifice of individual happiness. In 
the end, the death of the woman who has wronged 
him loosens “the invisible bond,” and he is free to 
follow the dictates of his desire. This sweet and 
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wholesome tale, although by no means devoid of 
dramatic excitement, has nevertheless a tranquiliz- 
ing effeet upon the mind ; it seems somehow to have 
a life apart from the sickly everyday world, and to 
breathe an air of its own, pure and uninfected by 
the malaria of most current fiction. 

Mr. Churehill’s “ Coniston ” is clearly marked for 
the distinction of a “best seller,” and, as such, is 
fated to suffer both extremes of injudicious criticism. 
The thoughtless section of the public, looking at the 
immediate vogue of such a novel. and finding that 
everyone is reading and talking about it, is sure to 
acclaim it as a masterpiece and praise it with an 
extravagant array of terms. Thoughtful but over- 
fastidious readers, on the other hand, outraged by 
such excessive laudation, are equally certain to ex- 
aggerate its defects, and visit it with too severe a 
condemnation. Ina case like this, the middle course 
is the fair one, and a sober estimate will give the 
book due recognition for its idealism, its close obser- 
vation, and its genuine human interest, while not 
ignoring its incoherent structure, its superficial char- 
acterization, its long-windedness, its affected pose, 
and its slovenly diction. As popular fiction goes, 
“Coniston” is certainly a story of remarkable 


effectiveness, and there is more of sincerity than of 
insincerity in the art by which the effects are reached. 
It is clearly a localized novel, based upon 

able conditions and personalities; but the author 
protests against being taken too literally, and has 
doubtless blurred many details in order that his 


picture might not be too definitely ascribed to a 
particular locality. Nevertheless, the average reader 
ean hardly help fixing New Hampshire in his mind 
as the scene of action, and, if familiar with the 

history of that commonwealth, will doubt- 
less be able to name the prototype of the political 
boss with whose career the story is chiefly concerned. 
The figure of Jethro Bass is typical of the corrupt 
and masterful politician everywhere, and he is real- 
ized with singular vividness in these pages. As the 
leading figure in a popular novel, it was necessary 
that he should be sentimentalized, and this Mr. 
Churchill has done, perhaps overdone. Jethro’s 
affection for his adopted daughter may be allowed 
as genuine, but his gnawings of remorse when he 
realizes her condemnation of his practices must be 
set down to the account of dramatic artifice rather 
than to that of creative characterization. And we 
are not exactly satisfied that the young woman’s 
happiness should result from a corrupt bargain be- 
tween the boss and the representative of the railway 
interests. The situation is cleverly managed, but 
it puts a severe strain upon our sympathies. 

“In the Shadow,” by Mr. Henry C. Rowland, is a 
novel that opens in an English country house, then 
takes us to the island of Hayti, and eventually comes 
to a tragic ending in South Carolina. This variety 
of stage-setting is made possible by the fortunes of 
one Aristide Dessalines, a Haytian negro, who is 
the hero of the romance. He is a man of wealth 
and education, an Oxford student, something of a 





religious enthusiast, and a welcome guest in many 
ish homes. His ambition is to become the 
leader of his people, and, when the time seems ripe 
for the effort, he equips himself for the enterprise, 
and makes an armed descent upon the Haytian 
coast. The enterprise failing, he becomes a fugitive, 
goes to South Carolina, hides in a swamp, and be- 
comes a victim of the negro-baiting mob. It will 
be seen from this brief account that the story is not 
devoid of action, yet its chief interest, after all, is 
The author has given us a study of 
the negro mind and temperament, based upon the 
theory that he is by race incapable of real civilization, 
and that whatever external marks of civilization he 
may acquire are but the merest veneering of the 
ive brute nature. This view is here presented 
in a form far too to win the acceptance 
of any reader not hopelessly prejudiced in advance. 
We simply refuse to admit that the magnificent 
specimen of cultivated manhood who appears in the 
opening ean be one and the same person 
with the cowering wretch who makes his exit from 
the stage at the close of the book. 

The “who has it in him” is the subject and 
hero of Mr. Richard Barry’s “Sandy from the 
Sierras.” At the age of twelve, Sandy throttles a 
black snake with his hands, and some score of years 
later he throttles an iniquitous political combina- 
tion and elects an honest man to the Senate of the 
United States. These episodes delimit his career as 
far as recorded ; between them lies the boy’s varied 
experience as country school-teacher, newsboy, law- 
yer’s clerk, star reporter, amateur detective, and 
machine politician. San Francisco is the seene, and 
the author has a better command of journalistic 
slang than of literary English. There is a young 
woman involved, of course, and Sandy wins her by 
an original plan of campaign. 

The never-ending procession of “ Zenda” romances 
is now recruited by “The Colonel of the Red Huz- 
zars,” a romantic invention by Mr. John Reed Scott. 
The Kingdom of Valeria is the scene of the action, 
and is represented as a first-class power, instead of 
being tucked away among the convenient recesses of 
the Balkans. The princess is of the usual type, but 
the American hero has the advantage of actual kin- 
ship with the royal family, and does not have to 
depend for advancement upon an accidental facial 
resemblance or mere physical prowess. The open- 
hearted enthusiasm with which he is accepted, upon 
his arrival in Valeria, by both King and Princess, 
is really touching. He at once replaces the wicked 
heir presumptive in royal favor, and is made a 
colonel, a marshal, an archduke, and several other 
things without the least difficulty. The Princess is 
particularly generous, for the fact that she detects 
him in the act of placing a surreptitious kiss upon 
the cheek of the English ambassador’s fair daughter 
does not iz: the least check the ardor of her love. 
But the wicked heir presumptive has several cards 
up his sleeve, one of them being an American 
adventures: suborned to appear at the court of Val- 
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eria and claim the hero for her husband. This makes 
trouble for a time, as do certain annoying attempts 
at assassination, but the villain is duly unmasked 
and discomfited. The adventuress is managed very 
ingeniously. As she pretends to be the archduke’s 
wife, he gives orders that, since her claim makes 
her a subject of the king, she shall not be permitted 
to leave the capital, and she appeals in vain to the 
good offices of the American ambassador to secure 
her freedom. Finally, there is an intimate inter- 
view between the adventuress and the heir presump- 
tive, of which the king, the archduke, and the 
princess are concealed witnesses. Thus does con- 
spiracy get its deserts and virtue its reward. The 
story is a capital one of its kind. 
Wi1t1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


In consequence of the unusual in- 
atimelyand terest in insurance questions pro- 
vital subject. duced by the revelations lately made 
concerning irregular management of some of the 
greater companies, a large popular literature on the 
subject is being brought into existence. There was 
already in printed form probably a more extensive 
set of authorities on the subject than on almost any 
other technical question of business, finance, or 
economics. This literature, however, consists largely 
of works of reference dealing with the subject from 
a mathematical or technical standpoint. Most of 
the additions which are now being made are of 
popular character intended for the instruction of the 
average man unlearned in higher mathematics or in 
the minuter details of finance and banking. Their 
value must be judged, therefore, very largely by the 
standard which the new movement has set up for 
itself. Examples of the recent effort to supply read- 
able material on life insurance are found in Mr. 
Miles M. Dawson’s “The Business of Life Insur- 
ance ” ( Barnes), and in the smaller volume “ How 
to Buy Life Insurance” (Doubleday) by “Q. P.” 
Both these books are intended for general informa- 
tion and not for the use of specialists, Mr. Dawson’s 
being written for “the great public composed of 
persons, nearly all of whom purchase insurance on 
their lives”; while the other volume is written 
“from the point of view of the policyholders, actual 
or prospective.” Of the two books, Mr. Dawson’s 
(more than double the bulk of the companion work ) 
goes far more thoroughly and scientifically into the 
‘subject in hand. He explains with much clearness 
the technical terms of life insurance, such as 
“premium,” “surplus,” “reserve,” “loading,” and 
the like, giving a systematic and careful analysis of 
the problems surrounding each of these features of 
the business. Very much the same ground is 
covered in “How to Buy Life Insurance,” but in a 
far less inclusive and thorough way. The latter 
volume includes some matter not given by Mr. Daw- 


Two books on 





son, much of this being a kind of homily on the 
virtues of saving, with advice on how and when to 
save. The parting injunction of both books is em- 
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phatically in favor of the purchase of life insurance 


as a means of protection, but not as a means of sav- 
ing. Both volumes unqualifiedly favor the plain and 
simple forms of life insurance, free of extraneous 
features intended to mislead the policyholder into 
the notion that he is getting much more than he puts 
in. “Straight life insurance,” with dividends annu- 
ally declared and annually taken, are found to be 
far more favorable to the policyholder than any 
other type of protection. “How to Buy Life In- 


surance,” as a practical guide to the policyholder 


desirous of figuring out for himself the real cost of 
his insurance and of choosing between rival com- 
panies, ought to be found of substantial value by 
the busy man, because of the comparative tables 
and specimen blanks given in the appendix. These 
could be. considerably improved upon in certain 
respects, but they are a distinct advance over what 
has been furnished by most other books on the sub- 
ject. It should be said of both these works that 
they hardly live up to the object they set before 
themselves. Both are at certain points unconsciously 
technical and obscure, requiring study in order to 
work out their meaning. This is i ly true 
of Mr. Dawson’s book, which in its later pages drifts 
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very far away from the ideal set in its earlier chap- — 


ters and evidently adopted by the author. It tends, 
in places, to become distinctly a specialist’s book. 
There is less to said on this score of “Howto Buy Life 
Insurance,” but that work, nevertheless, as already 
suggested, must be found wanting in that it occasion- 
ally mistakes preaching for clear and plain exposition. 
It is not too much to say that both volumes will find 
a distinct place, and will be of service in educating 
the public to a better knowledge of a business whose 
nature has too long been misunderstood by the aver- 
age man, and which so readily leuds itself to frauds 
and impositions upon the public. 

When a man has written a book 
A Southerner’s which, within three or four years of 
recollections. —_— its first appearance, has passed into 
its fifteenth edition, it is sgfe to say that he cannot 
write otherwise than interestingly, and that anything 
that comes from his pen is sure of a large and im- 


mediate reading. “The End of an Era,” which has “, 
earned the happy recognition just mentioned, was’ 


written from a wholly new point of view, and from 
it Mr. John S. Wise has told a story of the Civil War 
as it unfolded itself before the eyes of a remarkably 
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a 


observant lad, who had the good fortune to be the — 


son of one of the most eminent men of the Virginia 
of that day, and to be one of that immortal band of 
the cadets of the Virginia Military Institute whose 
experience has never been paralleled in history. 


Many of the qualities which rendered “The End of 


an Era” so absorbing and so valuable, are to be 
found in Mr. Wise’s new book, “ Recollections of 
Thirteen. Presidents” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
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To these are added others which give to the con- 
servative reader a series of shocks not unlike those 
veceived from a too-close proximity to a well-charged 
electric battery. To understand it fully one must 
have either from experience, or trustworthy hearsay, 
a large familiarity with the life of the Old Dominion, 
and the spirit which governed the men of a past 
generation, and one must understand a vast deal of 
the politics which have made possible such a change 
in party affiliation as that to which Mr. Wise con- 
fesses. The book opens with a child’s recollections 
of an old friend and neighbor, John Tyler, in just 
defense of whose policy is given this passage : 

“How can a man be a traitor ‘= he never es- 


organization 
tho dovtsine ‘Te the Videos belong: the Spel’ - It was 
demanding too much of Tyler to insist that, upon other ques- 
tions about which he had never agreed with Whig doctrine, 
he should abandon the convictions of a lifetime, and 
measures merely because General Harrison, if he had 
would have rogistered the dictate of the Whig utorat ~ 
y 
Because of a thousand things the chapter on Jefferson 
Davis is the most interesting in the book. i 
concerning this man have varied, and will vary, 
from those that him as the highest embodi- 
ment of all the South fought for in the heroic past, 
to those of men in whose eyes he was a traitor sec- 
ond only to Judas, — ——and it may well be that the 
historian of a dispassionate future may find in Mr. 
Wise’s sympathetic sketch of his “Lost Leader” 
some things which had otherwise not been known. 
It is certain that he strikes a true note when he says : 
“ Tt is all easy enough now to see that the Nation is 

and more prosperous than either could ibly have been if 
¢wo nations had been formed from it. But much of its great- 
mess is the result of the great war, and it would not have 
achieved it if the war had not happened. It is easy, too, to 
moralize now about the way the conflict might have been 
#voided but for the ambitious designs of this man or that, or 
this set of men or that. Undoubtedly it might have been 
avoided if men had been angels. But the quarreling over the 
4hings that led to the war had gone on so , and had been 
4° acrimonious, that « good blood-letting was the only way to 
put an end to it.” 
It is hardly conceivable that any American can 
agree with all of Mr. Wise’s views of the men who 
have stood at the head of the Republic. To some 
of the opinions he sets down, it is to be devoutly 

that he alone holds fast. The taste displayed 
is often a bit more than questionable, and there are 
many signs of hasty and ill-considered writing. It 
ean, however, never be called a dull book, or one 


lacking in a fine sense of patriotism. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “From a Cor- 
Corntn” nish Window” (Dutton) is not an 
moveliet. imitation of Mr. Benson’s recent 


book of almost identical title, except that both books 
are reflective and discursive, and both authors are 
interested in poetry and philosophy and education, 








and are appreciative readers of Plato. The Cor- 
nishman’s volume is somewhat arbitrarily divided 
into twelve chapters named after the twelve months. 
Cornish matters, so far as treated at all, are more 
particularly discussed in “ August” and “ Decem- 
ber”; the other chapters handle at random literature 
and life and politics and education. The writer's 
unenthusiastic estimate of “our modern bards of 
empire,” whom he finds lacking in high seriousness 
and any recognition of the human soul, is to be noted 
with approval. In the sober month of November he 
indulges in reflections on this human soul’s ultimate 
destiny, but offers an argument for believing in its 
immortality which can hardly be taken seriously. 
Much as Othello declares to Iago that he who is 
robbed without knowing it is not robbed at all, so 
Mr. Quiller-Couch would have us all believe heartily 
in a future existence and get what comfort we can 
from the belief, since if we are cheated we shall 
never know it. This reasoning will be persuasive 
when irredeemable paper money circulates at par, 
but not before. A new view as to the essential ele- 
ment in poetry —or rather, perhaps, a restatement 
of Emerson’s theory — is contained in a discussion 
of Mr. Meredith’s scanty yield of verse, so “ harsh 
and crabbed.” Why, asks the essayist, do we reckon 
Mr. Meredith a poet, and why do we place Coleridge 
alongside of Wordsworth and Byron, yet feel no 

impro’ ? “Because,” he replies, “Coleridge 
and Meredith both have a philosophy of life: and 
he who has a philosophy may write little or much. 
. . « Poetry (as I have been contending all my 
life) has one right background and one only: and 
that background is philosophy. You say Coleridge 
and Meredith are masculine. I ask, Why are they 
masculine? The answer is, They have philosophy.” 
Despite occasional dull pages in these random out- 
pourings, our popular story-teller “ Q” is worth 
reading in his more serious moods. 

, A stout volume on “ Reconstruction 
Reconstruction in in South Carolina,” by Mr. John S. 
South Carolina. Reynolds of the Supreme Court Lib- 
rary, comes to us from the State Company, Columbia, 
8. C. Evidently interest in South Carolina history 
is not waning. The colonial and revolutionary his- 
tory of the State has been thoroughly written by 
competent historians, there is at least one good ac- 
count of the State before 1861, and the 
volume covers completely its political history from 
1865 to 1877. Beginning with a rather brief sketch 
of the provisional government set up by President 
Johnson, the author next exhibits in detail the work- 
ings of the administrations of the “carpetbagger” 
Governor Scott, of Governor Moses the “renegade 
secessionist,” and of Governor Chamberlain the “re- 
form” Republican. One chapter is devoted to the 
Ku Klux trials, another to the disgusting story of 
the “ public frauds,” and two chapters to the elec- 
tion of Hampton in 1876, the bargain with the 
Washington administration, and the overthrow of 
the rule of the “carpetbagger ” and the negro. Mr. 
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Reynolds has unusual qualifications for writing the 
history of that chaotic period; he was an observer 
of much about which he writes, he knew many of 
the leaders of the opposing forces, and he is familiar 
with the periodical and pamphlet literature from 
which the history of the Reconstruction must largely 
be drawn. It is much to be regretted that he did 
not see fit to indicate for the benefit of other students 
the sources from which he drew his information. 
This defect is partly remedied by the reprinting of 
numerous documents which are of value in throwing 
light on obscure conditions of the time. Another 
objection to the writer’s method is that he packs his 
volume with lists of names most of which have no 
great significance. This, again, is offset by the numer- 
ous sketches of the local leaders of Reconstruction. 
Nowhere else can be obtained the information here 
found in regard to the character, motives, etc., of 
the radical and democratic local politicians. Though 
the work is mainly political, there are pregnant para- 
graphs scattered throughout the book relating to the 
military rule, the “ Black Code,” freak legislation, 
negro militia, educational matters, riots, election 
methods, tax payers’ conventions, and other social 
and economic matters. The printing is well done, 
but the index is inadequate. The writer’s temper 
is singularly placid, and, though he considers the 
“reform” Governor Chamberlain a hypocrite and 
fraud, he is at pains to point out the virtues of a 
number of “scalawags” and “ carpetbaggers” whose 
merits have heretofore been obscured by the faults 
of their fellows, and whose fate it has been to suffer 
for the misdeeds of others. 


The task undertaken eight years ago 

New York. from by the venerable Rector of Trinity 
1825 to 1868. Church, New York, of editing the 
documentary history of his parish from the earliest 
times to the year 1862 and the beginning of his 
rectorate, is now completed. Part IV. of “A His- 
tory of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of 
New York” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) has appeared, 
and the set of four octavo volumes, beautifully 
printed and richly illustrated with photogravure 
portraits, views, and facsimiles of documents, is not 
likely to be surpassed in outward appearance by any 
parochial history in America. The first three vol- 
umes received due notice in these columns as they 
successively appeared; and were recognized as a 
contribution to colonial, state, and municipal history, 
hardly less than to ecclesiastical, diocesan, and paro- 
chial. The fourth volume is, however, more ex- 
clusively parochial than any of the others. If the 
of the editor and compiler, as stated in his 
introductory chapter, “has been rather to present 
the material for a history, than to give a popular 
narrative,” his purpose has been fulfilled. The pres- 
ent volume is made up chiefly of letters, of excerpts 
from the minutes of vestry meetings, of details of 
special services held in Trinity Church; matters not 
lacking in antiquarian interest, . but of little interest 
to the general reader. The period covered by the 
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present volume extended from 1825 to 1862, and in- 
cluded the rectorate of the Rev. Dr. William Berrien. 
New York in those days was decidedly provincial, 
in striking contrast with its metropolitan character 
since 1876. It is remarkable that in the early for- 
ties, under the conditions which then existed, the 
parish should have accepted as the design for a 
parish church building, and should have erected in 
accordance with that design, one of the few really 
good (architecturally) buildings in America. Yet 
of this important incident in parochial history, as 
of some others, the notice taken in this volume is 
inadequate and disappointing. Some day the his- 
tory of this remarkable parish will be resumed to 
embrace the most brilliant period of all, — the pres- 
ent rectorate, that of the distinguished editor of this 
series. In this latter period the parish has been 
engaged in far better things than pamphlet wars, and 
warding off repeated attacks upon its own integrity 
and that of its possessions; and has been wholl 
given to all good works. When the time shall 
come for the history of this period to be written, let 
us hope that the historian will go back over the con- 
tents of this fourth volume, and, using the material 
therein collated, will place it in its true historic 
perspective and in its proper relation to the times 
now present. 


Mr. A. C. Benson’s volume on Wal- 
Aristippus ter Pater, in the “English Men of 
wees Letters” series (Macmillan), besides 
being a sympathetic study of a kindred spirit in 
literature, strikingly shows the infection that is so 
readily caught from any prolonged reading of the 
works of a pronounced stylist. This imitation, un- 
conscious no doubt, and hence the more sincerely 
complimentary, is manifest on almost every page. 
We open the book literally at random, and at the top 
of the left-hand read this, in criticism of 
“ Apollo in Picardy”: “The study is full of beauty 
from. end Yo end, beauty and strangeness side by 
Yet it is hard not to feel a sort of distem- 
peréd}almost sriotous, fancy at work under it all, 
and there iz a cloistered horror about it that reminds 
one of the old monastic legend of the monk who 
goes late into the dark church to recover a volume 
that he had left there, and finds a strange merry 
thing, in the habit of a priest, leaping all alone in 
unholy mirth before the altar.” But this Pateresque 
flavor makes the book all the more enjoyable to the 
lover of Pater. We regret, but are not surprised, 
that the biographer has found so little, compara- 
tively, to say about his hero as a man and a human 
being; nearly all that there is to record having to 
do with the writer and:thinker. His works are 
taken up chronologically for brief description and 
criticism, and thus the mind and heart of our Cy- 
renaic philosopher are laid open tous. Sometimes 
we may refuse to endorse Mr. Benson’s opinion — 
as when he de the introduction of alien epi- 
sodes in “Marius,” since to him they have the effect 
of pictures hung upqn tapestry — but these com- 
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ments contribute to our entertainment and to the 
value of the book. The final chapter, “ Personal 
Characteristics,” by including an account of Pater’s 
mode of work and remarks on his literary style, 
manages to spin itself out to forty-three pages ; but 
one might wish that the author, largely dependent 
as he must be on others’ remembrances of Pater, had 
drawn more freely on Mr. Edmund Gosse’s recol- 
lections. On the whole, however, the book is to be 
counted among the best of this excellent series. 


Brttteh Sir AucklandCalvin’s volumeon “The 
influence Making of Modern Egypt.” (Dutton) 
in Egypt. is a review of English administration 
in Egypt beginning with the occupation in 1882, 
first regarded as temporary, and ending with the 
conclusion of the Anglo-French Convention of 1904 
by which France withdrew her opposition to English 
occupation of the country. It differs from Lord 
Milner’s “England in Egypt” in being more of a 
consecutive narrative of incidents, but at the same 
time lacks the brilliancy of style that characterizes 
Lord Milner’s essays. The narrative constitutes a 
story of splendid achievement, — of financial chaos, 
administrative confusion, and industrial stagnation 
transformed into order, system, and progress. The 
story of this almost marvellous transformation is a 
remarkable tribute to the patience, sagacity, and 
perseverance of Lord Cromer, who, almost alone of 
all his early associates and subordinates, still remains 
at the head of the Egyptian administration after 
twenty years of service. The secret of his success, 
says the author, has been, not so much his extraor- 
dinary capacity for labor, his patience, or his ad- 
ministrative skill, as his insight into native character 
and his sympathy with the Egyptian. He has habit- 
ually looked at all questions as much as possible 
from the point of view of the Egyptian himself, and 
consequently has been able to acquire a larger share 
of native confidence than is usually accorded a 
foreigner. Lord Lansdowne, in a recent tribute to 
Lord Cromer, declared that under his guidance Egypt 
had adyanced by rapid strides along the path of 
financial and material prosperity. Altogether he 
said there was no more remarkable episode in recent 
history than that which concerns the establishment 
and the gradual development of British influence 
in that country. 


Avtortnctotes Mr. Robert C. Witt’s “ How to Look 
defined for the at Pictures,” first published in En- 
uninitiated. gland in 1902, has now been long 
enough before the public to prove its value and to 
ensure a welcome for the American edition just 
issued by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. While it is true 
that the art of seeing pictures is not contained in 
rules or formule, and that books alone can never 
teach wsthetic appreciation, nevertheless a book 
which takes up pictures from the crafisman’s point 
of view, so to speak, — which describes some of the 
artistic principles of light and shade, composition, 
color, line, atmosphere, etc,, — cannot fail to illu- 





minate with a new light works of art which other- 
wise would remain obscure to the uninitiated. It 
is quite possible to look at famous pictures without 
seeing them; to be conscious that some wonderful 
power lies hidden there, but not to know the charmed 
word to release it; to be bored when we know we 
ought to be enchanted. But once attain even a 
slight knowledge of the means by which the great 
artists produce their effects, once become interested 
in the secrets of their beauty in form and color, — 
and enjoyment is sure to follow hard upon under- 
standing. A book like this may and does hel 

us in taking the first steps towards attaining -the 
power to see pictures in the fullest sense of the word, 
— the power to decide for ourselves which are the 
worthiest of our admiration. With growing powers 
of appreciation will arrive that whole-hearted en- 
joyment that gives painting, and indeed all art, its 
fascination for most of us. The suggestions and 
principles offered by continual references in the text 
to the world’s masterpieces are to be highly com- 
mended to the foreign traveller and to the student 
of pictures from their pictorial side rather than from 
their historical or archwxological interest. There are 
thirty-five full-page illustrations, covering the long 
stretch of time from Giotto to Whistler and Sargent. 


Under the careful editorship of Pro- 
Py ee ng fessor F. H. Hodder, of Kansas 

University, the series of interesting 
travel narratives issued by the Arthur H. Clark Co. 
has been increased by the publication of “ Audubon’s 
Western Journal,” which affords a most entertain- 
ing recital of just such experiences as most Forty- 
niners must have undergone in their overland journey 
to the far West, together with trustworthy comments. 
upon natural features of the country and social 
peculiarities that only the appreciative artistic or 
observant scientific eye could see. Although Mr. 
Audubon intended his notes for publication, this is 
their first appearance in print, and we are grateful 
to Miss Maria R. Audubon for the very excellent 
biographical memoir of her father which accompanies 
them. The introduction by Professor Hodder is a 
clear, concise, and consequently valuable, outline of 
the course taken by Audubon and his adventurous 
gold-seeking companions, enriched by the writer's 
extensive knowledge of the history and geography 
of the region through which the travellers passed. 
Without some such introduction the journal, although 
full of interest because of its incidents, reflections 
upon personal mishaps, and close observations, would 
lack historical perspective and the connecting links 
that make it now seem a continuous narrative in- 


stead of the chance jottings in a series of note-books- 


Some of the other features contributed by the editor 
are slight changes in spelling to conform to present- 
day usage, a first-class map to illustrate the direction 
of the journey, annotations here and there to explain 
obscure references, and a very comprehensive index. 
On the whole the volume leaves nothing to be wished 
for, either in the editor’s or the publisher's field. 
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“The Legislative History of Natura- 
Aaturatisation lization in the United States” (Uni- 
taptelation. versity of Chicago Press), by Dr. 
Frank George Franklin, Ph.D., is, as the title indi- 
cates, mainly a summary of the debates in Congress 
over the various naturalization bills between 1790 
and 1860 — an attempt, says the author, “to exhibit 
the course of opinion thereon as it manifested itself 
in discussions, reports, and legislation at the central 
forum of American political life.” There is also a 
discussion of the opinions prevailing during the 
Revolutionary period concerning the status of citizens 
and aliens, a summary of the debates in the Phila- 
delphia Convention on the Citizenship Clauses of 
the Constitution, and a really valuable history of the 
rise of the opposition to our early liberal policy 
toward aliens, as that opposition was manifested in 
the “Native American” and “Know Nothing” 
movements. Unfortunately, the scope of the work 
is too narrow to give it more than a very limited 
value to the student of citizenship. As a purely 
“legislative history,” however, there is little to criti- 
cise, — except that it should be brought down to 
date so as to cover recent legislation. 








NOTES. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett will have ready for fall publica- 
tion a story uf Spain and of France in the days of Philip 
IL., to be entitled “The White Plume of Navarre.” 

‘General Lew Wallace devoted the last years of his 
life to the preparation of his Autobiography, which was 

practically complete at the time of his death. It will 
be published this fall by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

One of the important autumn novels will be “The 
Dragon Painter,” the new Ja romance by Sidney 
McCall, author of “Truth Dexter” and “The Breath 
of the Gods.” It will be published by Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co. 

The Library of Congress publishes a bibliography of 
writings on the “ American Occupation of the Philippine 
Islands,” covering the years 1898-1903. This will be 
found very useful by students of our rash experiment 
in- imperialism. 

“First Steps in Muslim Jurisprudence,” by Messrs. 
Alexander David Russell and Abdullah al-ma’mun 
Suhrawardy, i is published by Messrs. Luzac & Co., Lon- 
don. It gives us excerpts from the Arabic texts, with 
English translations and notes. 

Mr. Egerton R. Williams, Jr., the author of “ Hill 
Towns of Italy,” has written an Italian romance of the 
fourteenth century, “Ridolfo: The Coming of the 
Dawn,” to be brought out by Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. this fall, with illustrations by Mr. Joseph C. 
Leyendecker. 

Mr. Bram Stoker’s “ Reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Irving” is now well under way, and the Macmillan Co. 
announce that in all probability the book will be pub- 
lished on October 13, the anniversary of Irving’s death. 
The two volumes will be fully illustrated with portraits 
and views connected with the great actor’s life. This 
seems likely to prove one of the most widely read 
biographies of the year. 





“San Francisco through Earthquake and Fire,” by 
Mr. Charles Keeler, occupies a noteworthy place in the 
advance guard of the literature descriptive of the great 
disaster. It is a pamphlet, with photographic illustra- 
tions, published by Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. 

“The Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville” is the title 
under which Miss Ethel Wedgwood gives us a new and 
pleasing translation of one of the most fascinating hu- 
man documents of medieval times. The work is hand- 
somely published, with illustrations, by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have in preparation for 
the fall « The Subjection of Isabel Carnaby,” by Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, a sequel to the author’s former 
story, “Isabel Carnaby”; also, a new collection of 
essays by Maurice Maeterlinck, author of “The Life of 
a Bee,” the title of which will be “The Swarm.” 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel, “ A Lady of 
Rome,” which will continue the adventures of the 
soprano, “ Fair Margaret,” is in preparation for the fall. 
by the Macmillan Co. They have also in preparation 
«“ White Fang,” which is said to be the best work that Mr. 
Jack London has done since “ The Call of the Wild.” . 

« Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of Cecrops,” 
by Benjamin Powell, is issued in the “Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology,” published by the Macmillan 
Co. The author of this doctoral thesis died a year ago, 
and its publication has been superintended by the editors 
of the series to which it belongs. There are a dozen 
illustrative plates. . 

The “Oxford Higher French Series,” published by 
Mr. Henry Frowde, gives us Lamartine’s “ Jocelyn,” 
edited by M. Emile Legouis, and “ Trois Grotesques,” 
by Théophile Gautier, edited by Mr. H. J. Chaytor. In 
the Dent-Putnam series, “Les Classiques Francais,” 
there now appear “La Tulipe Noire,” by Alexandre 
Dumas, edited by M. Emile Faguet, and the “ Maximes ” 
of La Rochefoucauld, edited by M. Paul Souday. 

Geronimo, the famous Apache chief, has spent the 
past two years in writing his autobiography, which is to 
be published by Messrs. Duffield & Company, New 
York. By permission of the War Department and 
President Roosevelt, Mr. S. M. Barrett, Superintendent 
of Schools at Lawton, Oklahoma, has been the me- 
dium through which the chief, now seventy-seven 
years of age, has told the story of his life and that of 
his people. 

«“ The Children’s Heroes Series,” edited by Mr. John 
Lang, is a new and very attractive venture in juvenile 
literature. The books are tastefully printed and bound, 
and have several colored illustrations each. The four 
volumes now published are Livingstone, by Mr. Vautier 
Golding; Captain Cook, by Mr. John Lang; Raleigh, by 
Miss Margaret Duncan Kelly; and, best of all, Joan of 
Are, by Mr. Andrew Lang. They are published in this 
country by Messrs. E. P. SDutton & Co. : 

Dr. Otto Jesperson’s “Growth and Structure of the 
English Language” (Leipzig: Teubner; New York: 
Stechert) is an endeavor “to characterize the chief 
peculiarities of the English language, and to explain 
the growth and significance of those features in its 
structure which have been of permanent importance.” 
It is the work of a competent scholar, widely familiar 
with English and American literature, and written in 
the light of the most modern li ie seience. The 
book is very compact in diction, and for that reason not 
the easiest of reading. 
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Mr. Randall Parrish has dealt with the Fort Dear- 
born massacre, the fighting in Vi irginia during the Civil 
War, and the Conspiracy of Pontiac in his three previ- 
ous romances. The fourth, “ Bob Hampton of Placer: 
A Tale of Two Soldiers of the Seventh,” to be published 
in October, takes for its central historical theme the 
troubles between the whites and Indians in Dakota dur- 
ing the early seventies. The illustrations for the text 
are from m patatinge by} Mr. Arthur I. Keller. 








LIst OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 47 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1aL since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Life of Oscar Wilde. By Robert Harborough Sherard. 
With a Reprint of the Revolutionary article,’ Jacta Alea Est,” 
by Jane Francesca Elgee. With portraits in photogravure, 
etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 470. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. $4.50 net. 

Memoirs of the Count de Cartrie. With Introduction by 
Frédéric Masson and Appendices and Notes by Pierre Amédée 
Pichot. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 249. John Lane Co. 

Sophus Ruge et Ses Vues sur Colomb. Par M. Henry Vig- 
naud. 4to, pp. 10. Paris: Société des Américanistes. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

From St. Francis to Dante: A Translation of All that Is of 

Primary Interest in the Chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene 

(1221-1288), together with Notes from Other Medieval Sources. 

By G. G. Coulton, M.A. Large 8vo, pp. 364. London: David 
Nutt. 

Principles of English Verse. By Chariton M. Lewis. 

12mo, gilt top, pp. 148. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Diary of John Evelyn, Esq., F.R.S. To which are added 
a Selection from his Familiar Letters and the Private Corres- 
pondence between Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards Ear! of Clarendon) and 
Sir Richard Browne. Edited from the original MSS. by Wil- 
liam Bray, F.8S.A. New Edition in 4 vols., with a Life of the 
Author and a New Preface by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $12. net. 

Plays of George Farquhar. Edited by William Archer. With 
portrait, 18mo, gilt top, pp 455. ‘* Mermaid Series.” Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1. net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
The Rosary, and Other Poems. By Robert Cameron Rogers. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 160. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 
Many Moods and Many Minds. By Louis James Block. 
12mo, gilt top. pp. 158. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 
Unole Charlie’s Poems. By Charles Noel Douglas. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 158. J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 50 cts- 


FICTION. 
The Tides of Barnegat. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Ilus. in 
tint, 12mo, pp. 422. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Overman. By Miriam Michelson. Illus. in tint, 
12mo, pp. 330. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


ow ys a By May Sinclair. 12mo, pp. 328. Henry Holt 

The Lion and the Mouse. By Charles Klein and Arthur 
Hornblow,. Illus., 12mo, pp.399. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Power Lot. By Sarah P. McLean Greene. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp 396. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Scarlett of the Mounted. By Marguerite Merington. Illus. 
12mo, pp. 214. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 

Step by Step: A Story of High Ideals. By Mrs. George Sheldon 
Downs. Illus., 12mo, pp. 336. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 
The Watermead Affair. By Robert Barr. With frontispiece, 

12mo, pp. 127. Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 
Tin Diskers. By Lioyd Osbourne. Illus., 12mo, py. 127. 
Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


pp. 562. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. net. 





Palestine and Syria, with the Chief Routes through Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia. By Karl Baedeker. Fourth 
remodelled and augmented; with maps and plans, 16mo, 
pp. 436. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.60 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Church and the Social Problem: A Study in Applied 
Christianity. By Samuel Plantz. 12mo, pp. 356. Jennings & 
Graham. $1.25 net. 

The Throne-Room of the Soul: A Study in the Culture of 
the Spiritual. By Carl G. Doney, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 219. Jen- 
nings & Graham. $1. net. 

The Man and the Master. By James E. Freeman. 12mo, 
pp. 127. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 cts. net. 

The Sources of Tyndale’s Version of the Pentateuch: A 
Dissertation. By John Rothwell Slater. Large 8vo, pp. 56. 
University of Chicago Press. Paper. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Letters to a Chinese Official : Being a Western View of 
Eastern Civilization. By William Jennings Bryan. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 97. McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 cts. net. 

A History of the Northern Securities Case. By Balthasar 
Henry Meyer, Ph.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 342. “ Economics 
and Political Science Series.” University of Wisconsin, 


Paper, 60 cts. 
NATURE. 

Bombay Ducks: An Account of Some of the Every-day Birds 
and Beasts Found in a Naturalist’s Eldorado. By Douglas 
Dewar, F.Z.8. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 304. 
John Lane Co. 

Boulder Reveries. By W.S8. Blatchley. Illus., 12mo, pp. 230, 
Indianapolis: Natare Publishing Co. $1.10. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. With Introduction by C. 
Lewis Hind. Iilus. in tint, etc., 4to. “ Drawings of the Great 
Masters.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Music and Musicians. By Edward Algernon Baughan. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 325. John Lane Co. 


REFERENCE. 

Subject Classification, with Tables, Indexes, etc., for the Sub- 
division of Subjects. By James Duff Brown. 4to, pp. 423. 
London: Library Supply Co. 

Bibliography of Cod: ive Cataloguing and the Printing 
of Catalogue Oards (1850-1902). By Torstein Jahr and Adam 
Julius Strohm. Large 8vo, pp. 116. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Paper. 


EDUCATION. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1904. In 2 vols., 
large 8vo, pp. 1176. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Outlines of Ancient History for the Use of High Schools and 
Academies. By William C. Morey, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 550. 
American Book Co. $1.50. 

Lucian (Selected Writings). Edited by Francis G. Allinson. 
8vo, pp. 265. Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

Progressive Arithmetic. First, Second, and Third Books. 
By William J. Milne, Ph.D. 12mo. American Book Co. $1.20. 

Melodic Music Series. By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas 
Tapper. In 4 books, 12mo. American Book Co. $1.45. 

tal Physiology and Anatomy for High Schools. 

By Walter Hollis Eddy. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 112. American 
Book Co. 60 cts. 

Half Hours with Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds. By Charles 
Frederick Holder. Illus., 12mo, pp. 255. American Book Co. 


The Indian Primer. By Florence C. Fox. Illus., 16mo, pp. 120. 
American Book Co. 25 cts. 

Storm’s Im Sonnenschein and Ein Griines Blatt. Edited by 
G. L. Swiggett, M.A. 12mo, pp.78. American Book Co. 25 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amusements. By Walter E. Woodbury. New 
edition ; illus., large 8vo, pp. 114. New York: Photographic 
Times Publishing Association. ° 

Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, New Mexico. By 
Edgar L. Hewitt. Illus., large 8vo. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The Cynio’s Dictionary. By Harry Thompson. 18mo, pp. %. 
Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 

The Cynic’s Rules of Conduct. By Chester Field, Jr. 18mo, 

pp. 97. Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 
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BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Brnurnenam, Eno. 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. Ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














STORY-WRITERS, — ay Historians, Poets — Do 

desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled anon m, or advice as to publication? 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in Istters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WHAT A POST CARD WILL DO 


There has just been issued a catalogue of many SCARCE and CURIOUS 
BOOKS, at Se are quite unusual. We have just published a 
miscellaneous books, 











list of nearly all of which are new. at 
aeestaiiy tow _ y less than hal! the usual figure. For 
librarians or our special lists of this kind are of great 
ance, as they contain more material than can be found in a week 
of ay best of all, these little pocket “helps” are 
A UTBLY EE for the asking. Your name on a post 


does it. Write to-day; we 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th Street) New York 
No branch stores 


FRENCH 


and other 
foreign 


BOOKS 











ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES 
tles. Paper 60c., cloth 85c. 


CONTES CHOISIS SERIES 
Paper 25c., cloth 40c. vol. 


















For a number of years we 
have been unusually success- 
ful in filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


No house in the country has bet- 
ter facilities for handling this busi- 
ness, as our large stock makes 
prompt service possible, and our long 

ience enables us to give valua- 
ble aid and advice to librarians. 


Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 

















THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Of our history is treated in the ten new leaflets just added 
to the Old South Series, Nos. 164-173. 
The Massachusetts Body of Liberties 
The New England Confederation 
The Carolina Constitution of 1669 
John Wise on Government 
Early Accounts of the Settlements of James- 
town, New Amsterdam, and Maryland 


Price, 5 cents; $4 per 100 
Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 











WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the 
handling of Library orders. 





> A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 
Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
ee: Sor rg 
tots moet bookmen to price lists and collect 
All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York 











MUSHROOM MAGAZINES 


Abound in this country. Newsdealers’ counters groan under 
them. Some of them are insignificant. Others grow to 
prodigious size, and claim enormous circulations. 

@ Thousands of American readers prefer to read magazines 
whose value has been proved by long experience. 

@ Nearly 3300 numbers of 


THE LIVING AGE 


have oe been published, and to-day the magazine is more 
nearly indispensable to intelligent readers than ever. It finds 
its material in more than thirty of the leading English pe ri- 
odicals, from which it reprints, without abridgment, can 
articles as are most interesting to American No 
human interest lies outside of its field. Its range extends 
from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the clever 
things in Punch. 
@ The magazine prints the best essays, the best fiction, the 
best verse; it presents fresh discussions of literary, social, 
and religious questions; and gives special attention to inter- 
national affairs and current events. Its weekly publication 
enables it to present the articles which it reproduces with 
great promptness. 
@ The magazine prints annually twice as much material as 
the four-dollar monthly magazines; and the list of writers 
represented cannot be equalled by any other single — 
zine, English or American. The subscription data is S 
DOLLARS a year, postpaid in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Trial subscriptions, Three Months (thirteen 
numbers) for ONE DOLLAR. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 
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DUFFIELD & COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
BOOKS ON THEIR FALL LIST 





Moliere, the Poet and Man. By Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor. Illustrated by “Job” (Comte de Bréville). 
A life of the great French dramatist by an American man of letters. 
Many hitherto unpublished documents have been examined and no 
pains have been spared to make the work the most authoritative 
yet published in English. $3.00 net. 


Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth. By George Brandes. Translated by G. M. Fox- 
Davies. A delightful book of recollections by one of the greatest 
living critics. The intrinsic charm of the book is as great as 
its literary and critical importance, which is of the first order. 
$2.50 net. 


The World’s Painters since Leonardo. By James W. Pattison. The only book in print that gives an 
account, full yet compact, of every painter and his principal works 
since Leonardo da Vinci. A labor-saving volume for students, art 
lovers, and art clubs of every description. Illustrated with more 
than 80 reproductions. $4.00 net. 


The Pilgrim’s Staff. Poems, Moral and Divine. Selected and arranged by Fitz Roy Carrington, editor of 
“The Queen’s Garland,” ete. Tlustrated with reproductions of old 
portraits, and carefully chosen by an editor of taste ard discrimi- 
nation. Non-sectarian and true to the best literary standards. 
75 cents net. 


Pride and Prejudice: A Play. By Mrs. Steele MacKaye. With frontispiece in color by Edwin Wallick. 
A comedy founded on Jane Austen's most popular novel, by the 
widow of the famous theatrical manager. Uniform with “(Cran- 
ford.” $1.25. 


On Reading. By George Brandes. A striking and suggestive essay, reprinted in book form by request of numer- 
ous readers. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents net; postage 5 cents. 





Two Gentlemen in Touraine. Automobile Edition. By Richard Sudbury (Charles Gibson). A new and 
cheaper issue of a book that has steadily grown in popularity with 
tourists. $1.20 net. 


Chinatown Ballads. By Wallace Irwin. Stories of San Francisco's renowned Chinese quarter, told in verse 
by one of the cleverest of California’s writers since Bret Harte. 
Illustrated by E. C. Peixotto. $1.25. 


At the Sign of the Sphinx. (Second Series.) A new volume of Miss Wells's inimitably clever charades in 
verse. Like the first series, this second book contains an appendix 
giving answers. $1.00. 


Misrepresentative Women. By Harry Graham, author of “ Misrepresentative Men,” “More Misrepre- 
sentative Men.” Illustrated by D. S. Groesbeck. Another gay 
volume by Capt. Harry Graham (Col. D. Streamer). $1.00. 


Bridge Abridged. By Annie Blanche Shelby, author of “Standard Whist.” A comprehensive and precise 
statement of the maxims, rules, and principles governing the game 
of Bridge, to which are added the Revised Laws of Bridge as adopted 
by the New York Whist Club, and the etiquette of the game. 
172 pages. $1.00. 
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